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“Supplement” Your Life 

Insurance 

Much is said about the low cost group insurance and its importance, particularly 
in times of depression. 

Important as low cost is, other considerations must be borne in mind, and group 
insurance should be used to SUPPLEMENT and not to SUPPLANT individual 
insurance. 

Individual insurance has benefits which cannot be included in the low cost group 
policies, such as cash and loan values which grow each year, automatic premium 
loans, and other liberal benefits. 

The most popular individual policies are: 

Straight Life; Best for providing for one’s 
dependents, because of the low 
premiums. 

Twenty Payment Life: Similar to the 
Straight Life, except that premiums 
are all paid in twenty years. 

Twenty Year Endowment: A combination 
of savings and insurance. You get 
the money yourself at the end of 
twenty years; or in case of your pre- 
mature death, the money goes imme- 
diately to your beneficiaries. 

We also have other forms of life insurance such as Joint Life policies for 
Hu.sband and Wife, Endowment policies maturing at Age 65, as well as special 
insurance for children, the Family Income Plan, and policies arranged to sell at the 
low premium of one dollar a month. 

BUY ALL THE GROUP INSURANCE POSSIBLE. BUT HAVE IT SUPPLEMENT 

AND NOT SUPPLANT YOUR INDIVIDUAL INSURANCE PROTECTION. 

Write us today for information and rates. 

Union Cooperative Insurance Association 

HOME OFFICE: 1200 Fifteenth St., N. W. 

Washington, D, C, 
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Back numbers of the Journal 
continue to be in demand* The 
Harvard School of Business 
Administration recently re- 
ijtiested a doxen copies of 
two numbers published three 
years agro. We consider this a 
real test of value in journal- 
ism, Is the maijazine publish- 
ing articles of lasting merit? 
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The vitality and competency 
of our Internaticmal family 
continues to reveal itself, Wal- 
ter J. Kenefick, an Interna- 
tional Representative, for in- 
stance, is a member of the City 
Council of Springfield, Mass., 
and has recently been acting 
mayor of that enterprising 
community. * • ♦ E. J. 

Brown, busiiies*s manager, Mil- 
waukee, appeared before a re- 
gional meeting of the Catholic 
Conference on Industrial Prob- 
lems and made an address on 
unemployment. * * • 
President McGlognn broadcast 
from Station WCCO, Miimeap- 
olis, speaking to thousands of 
people about the railroad prob- 
lems. ♦ • + Clair C. Killen 
made a brilliant appearance be- 
fore the Arizona Corporation 
Commission in behalf of the 
Arizona State Federation of 
Labor. He protested the vitia- 
tion of standards in the air 
transportation industry. The 
commission ruled in behalf of 
Mr. Killen's contention. 
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The cover picture this mouth 
la from a painting by Frank C. 
Kirk, of New York, entitled 
'‘TIRED”. The artist is known 
for his studies of character, 
working people being among 
his best subjects. We are using 
this picture by courtesy of the 
Sears-Hoebuck Art Gallery, of 
Washington, D. C„ where it 
was a purl of the March 
exhibition. 


The interesting Christmas 
lighting display published last 
month in the correspondence 
section was by L. A. Fiderius, 
L. IL No, 38, Cleveland, 


Brotherhood leaders continue 
to make history and the official 
publication continues to chron- 
icle it. 
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Credit Inflation Shows Folly 


U NLIKE ita predecessors, the yeiirs 
1930 and 1931, the year 1932 
has seen a reversal of national 
policy in meeting the depression. The 
policy of do-nothingness has been aban- 
doned. Yet business remains — improved 
psychologically^ — but at its lowest point, 
productivily considered. 

This is not strange, except to bankers 
and speculators. The real driving 
power of btisineas — wages and income 
— la stilled. Purchasing power alone 
can start wheels humming, and provide 
jobs* 

The absurdity of placing faith in 
loosening credit by means of the Finance 
Reconstruction Corporation, luul the 
Glass-Steagall bdt as a freshener of 
business, is appiirent when it Is known 
that no factors in the economic process 
arc absent in U>32j which were present 
in 1929, save purchasing power. This 
economic questionnaire makes the point 
of view clear. 

EcoDoxnic Qu#ctionnairfl 

1, Whal im the weAlthieftt natiori 
in the world, polentielly and actually? 
A. The United States of America. 

2. It there a thortage of battc food 
niateriali ? 

A. No, The granaries of iKe Fed- 
eral Farm Board are bulging with a 
surplus wheat supply. Corn U 
plentiful. Butchering slock it 
abundant. 

3, Is there a shortage of basic 
building materials? 

A. There is not. There is an over- 
supply of lumber, steel, brick, con- 
crete, and all hardware products. 

4. Is there a shortage of ma- 
chinery of production? 

A. No. There is not only not a 
shortage, there is a triple and quad- 
ruple capacity for all industries. The 
steel industry is running about 30 per 
cent capacity. Autos are carrying 
about 40 per cent of travel. Both 
could double their tOO per cent nor- 
mal output. 

S. Is there a shortage of workers? 
A. More than nine million men are 
idle, many of them highly skilled, and 
an equal number on part time. They 
are begging for Jobs. 

0, Is there a scarcity of credit for 
capital investment and operation? 


The year 1932 sees complete 
reversal of national policy tn 
handling depression in every par* 
ticular but one, that of increasing 
purchasing power. Every needed 
factor in production is present 
now as in 1929, save one; and 
business still dead on its feet. 


A. Not now. With about live billion 
dollars of gold in our coffars, with 
credit everywhere loosened and pro- 
tected, 50 billion dollars of credit is 
available for doing business. 

7, Docs the idle man not want lu 
buy the loaf of hread the baker has 
to sell? 

A. He is anaious to buy^ — -and to 
eat. 

S. Poes tbe farmer not want to 
sell the wheat to the baker? 

A. He is anaious to sell. 

9. Does the harvester manufac- 
turer not want to sell the machine to 
the farmer? 

A. He is anxious to sell. 

10. Does the steel maker not want 
to sell steel to the banker and the 
manufacturers of harvesters? 

A. He, too, is anxious to sell. 

11. Worker, farmer, manufacturer 
and food purveyor all are anxious to 
do business. Then why doesn't busi- 
ness commence? 

A. The worker and farmer lack 
the money to buy the goods they 
need. 

12. Has anything been done since 
1929 to aid the worker and farmer 
to buy? 

A. Not a thing. On the contrary, 
everything has been done to keep 
them from buying. Wages have been 
cut, additional men thrown out of 
work, and even full charitable relief 
denied them. 

13. What is the real solution? 

A. it is simple. Put credit in the 
idle men's pockets and the old over- 
powered business machine will start 
off purring just as if a bendix started 
a motor. 


of Wage-cuts 

No Excuse Now Valid 

Thv absurdity and wanton wickedness 
of the policy of deflation followed since 
October, 1 929, as sponsored by big 
bankers, was not fully revealed until 
the menacing credit situation was cured. 

Until it was demonstrated that there 
was adequate latent credit in the coun- 
try to do business upon, it was true that 
the necessary first step was to insure 
that credit. As soon as the credit situ- 
ation was cleaned up, and business did 
not advance, it was apparent that 
another unsolved factor was operating. 
That other unsolved factor is purchasing 
power. 

Gradually this perfectly obvious fact 
is being seen. Engineers, economists, 
union leaders and business men appear- 
ing before Senate committees analyzed 
the present situation to the ultimate 
conclusion that purchasing power must 
be restored. A conservative business 
man, Willard Chevalier, director. Engi- 
neering News Record, startled the com- 
mittee by iJeclaring that the capitalistic 
system is on trial, because of bad 
division of wealth. He declared: 

^'Success of the capitalistic form of 
society in the United States depends on 
solving, quickly, the problem of better 
distribution of wealth. 

“Our basic problem today Is the in- 
telligent division of wealth between con- 
sumers' funds and capital funds. Our 
whole economic structure has changed 
over a period of years. At one time 
thrift meant intelligent saving of one's 
Income. Today thrift must be defined 
as Intelligent spending. All surplus, 
earnings today flow into a great pool 
controlled by a few men. The owners 
of these surpluses want them to return 
dividends, which means that they under- 
take more production, and we reach the 
place where we cannot consume all the 
goods." 

H. L. Fuxtey, an economist, writing 
in the New York Times, stresses the 
need of renewing purchasing power. Me 
paints the necessity vividly by declaring 
that “it is the belief of the writer that 
it would be actually for the good of the 
country if ii national raflfle wore held 
in which every citizen of the United 
States were given a free ticket and in 
which prizes to the amount of $250,- 
000,000 in new Federal Reserve notes 
w‘cre awarded to the winners."- 
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Can Th«ii Make Loatii 
But he offers a less sensational plan: 
''The most orthodox and Itinocuoos 
method of attempting the required task 
is that of the large-scale purchase of 
bills and government securities by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. This has the 
effect of placing the banks of the coun- 
try, with whom the sellers of the secur- 
ities keep their account^ in possession 
of an equivalent amount of Federal 
Bank credit, on the basis of which they 
may, if called upon, make advances of 
about ten times that amount of money, 
thus greatly increasing the purchasing 
power in existence in the country.'^ 
Senator La Follettet speaking over a 
nation-wide hookup, said that 50,000,- 
000 citizens bad had their purchasing 
power impaired or destroyed, and it la 
only by perceiving this deficit that 
national health can be restored* 

While credit is being bolstered by 
emergency measures signifying a re- 
versal of national policy, and an about- 
face by bankers, from disastrous defla- 
tion to inflation, the inconsistent cam- 
paign for wage-cuts goes forward. Not 
only that, but men are being laid off 
wholesale in certain indastries. The 
government, in its mad scramble to bal- 
ance the budget, intends further to in- 
crease unemployment, and to lessen pur- 
chasing power, by halting its public 
works program, and by turning workers 
out of government departments. 

It is important to see just what hap- 
pened in the decade 1921-1931— ^be- 
tween two depressions* 

In 1921, there was a movement to 
meet the panic with wage-cuts, but this 
was halted. Out of that experience 
came a national policy of high wages — 
a policy that organized labor had been 
advocating for a generation. The policy 
worked. Business men were sold on it. 
But bankers never were sold on it* It 
never appealed to them, especially to 
international bankers, who were accus- 
tomed to look with equanimity upon 
lower wage scales in Europe and Asia. 
But in 1921 business and industry were 
comparatively free from control of in- 
ternational bankers. But by 1929 this 
freedom was gone. 

The salient fact about the present 
situation ia the shift of control 
away from industry to international 
bankers. 

Abiding their time, bankers used the 
depression which they themselves had 
precipitated to 

1* Increase their control in indus- 
try and business* 

2* Get rid of many competing 
banks. 

3. Deflate labor and the middle 
class* 

This policy went forward ruthlessly. 
That is one reason why it was not until 
1932 that any remedial measures were 
adopted to end the depression — the big 
bankers were making money out of 
other people’s misery. 

The depression was only six months 
old when the Morgan National City 
Bank (June, 1930) began to urge wage- 


cuUr* .^nd it is interesting moreover to 
note that the wage-cuts then talked 
about were in the building industry. 

''Mention is frequently made of one 
other deterrent to a full resumption of 
building activity, namely, the relatively 
high cost of labor. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York’s index of wages in 
the building trades for February stood 
at 242, on the basis of 1913 as 100, 
which compares with 233 in February, 
]929, and is the highest ever reached. 
Meanwhile a report given out on March 
25 by the American Federation of 
Labor indicates that 42 per cent of its 
members engaged in the building trades 
wore unemployed in March (preliminary 
figures) 43 per cent in February and 
34 per cent in March of 1929. A feeling 
prevails that in view of the general 
tendency of costs and prices, new build- 
ings may not he a first- class investment 
at the present time.^* 

In October, 1930, the Annalist fol- 
lowed suit with a gem of economic 
thought (quoted below), and the Maga- 
zine of Wall Street published this bright 
jewel for the bankers’ diadem: 

From the Annalist: 

"Further analysis reveals a great un- 
balance in respect of many important 
branches of labor. The cost of building 
was reported at about 200 for a long 
time up to last May, when it began to 
come down. Inasmuch as the raw ma- 
terials entering into building have fal- 
len far below 200, the labor component, 
which probably constitutes 50 per cent 
of it, must have been much higher. Some 
authorities have put that index number 
as high as 250. 

"This reveals a serious unbalance, 
which sooner or later is destined to he 
corrected* The index for labor can de- 
part from the index for commodities 
only in so far as economies in produc- 
tion accrue to labor, which always they 
do, but never to such an extent in such 
a brief period of time as the indices 
have been showing, 

"There must, therefore, be a drawing 
together of theso indices, which may be 
referred to os a deflation of labor, con- 
forming to the deflation in commodities 
that has already occurrod. This will 
naturally be a painful process* It may 
be reasonably inferred that inasmuch as 
these basic indices have diverged they 
Tvill gTadually tend to converge In cor- 
rection. This is to say that while labor 
rates are declining commodity prices 
may experience a moderate rise,” 

From the Magazine of Wall Stireet: 

"Notwithstanding the humanitarian 
trend of the times, labor costs must be 
considered economically in the same 
light as material commodities. The pres- 
sure of lower commodity prices makes 
for lower labor costs. These will be 
sought by further mechanization of in- 
dustry and also by reduction in wage 
rates* Big and efficient business is put- 
ting the emphasis on the former but lit- 
tle, and backward business leans to the 
latter method of readjustment. A con- 
tinuation of commodity price recession 
must sooner or later lead to great pres- 


sure for reduction of wage rates, with 
potentialities of violent disputes be- 
tween employers and organized labor*” 

But it was not until January, 1931, 
that the clarion call to all wage cutters 
was emitted by the Rockefeller Chase 
National Bank, through the pompous 
president, Albert H* Wiggin* He said; 

"American business has proved its 
good will in dealing with labor on this 
point in the past year and in many in- 
dustries may reasonably ask labor to 
accept a moderate reduction of wages 
designed to reduce costs and to increase 
both employment and buying power of 
labor*” 

Since then, the bankers have been 
pursuing a settled, determined end. 
They have been hanging on to gold, 
currency and credit stubbornly with one 
hand, and cutting the American stand- 
ard of living with the other. 

Professor John R, Commons, seeing 
this campaign, declared in January, 
1931, that bankers were deliberately 
deflating labor: 

"I know, from the inside of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Aasodatiou and 
from the leaders of the banking fra- 
ternity of New York City, that they do 
not w'ant to stop unemployment, but 
that they want it to continue until labor 
will take a cut They will do all in their 
power to force the current events to- 
ward this end, so that American Indus- 
try can compete with cheap European 
Labor. This is not hearsay. But if any 
reference is needed, you can find it 
among the bankers in the person of Mr. 
Wiggin of the Chase National Bank.” 

But, though wage cuts began in April, 
1930, business still is dead on ita feet* 
It will remain dead so long as 50,000,- 
000 people are without buying power. 


"Now that the banking system, at first 
unwilling, finally became unable to per- 
form this function effectively enough to 
prevent paralysis of industry and trade, 
collapse of values, widespread loss and 
suffering and destitution, it was neces- 
saiy in successively more drastic stages, 
for the government to assume its powers, 
to use the public credit to support the 
private credit system and save railroada 
and banks from suspension* It has not 
yet seemed necessary for it actually to 
take over operation of the banking sys- 
tem to protect the public interest, as it 
did the railroads when they were unable 
to function during the war; but it has 
ail but done so, and this may be the next 
step if the measures so far taken prove 
ineffective in forcing the banks to per- 
form the functions which the public has 
delegated to them* All that these 
measures have attempted is to make pos- 
sible a resumption of credit expansion 
and a restoration of monetary purchas- 
ing power in use. They cannot compel 
the banking system to operate to this 
end, if it still believes that such expan- 
sion and consequent business recovery 
are not desirable or are premature, and 
holds to the delusion that it can collect 
$L00 debts {now worth ?1*60) out of 
$.50 incomes*" 

— Virffil Jardant economist 
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SAME OLD MELODRAMA 

Same Old Actors — Same Drab Sets — Same Old Theme 
— Same Vhxain— Refurbished For Broadway 
Am > THE Nation by Open-Shop Impresarios 
In Age Old Attacks on Unions. 

What wc are witnessing in New York, and what we are likely to witness in the 
coining months of labor deflation, should not surprise any veteran unionist, or any 
social -minded person. There is nothing new in the situation. It is the same old melo- 
drama. rigged, framed, staged, and presented by secret, highly-financed open-shop 
leagues. 

tj Anti-union leagues have national oflices in New York City, Some of these 
make it a daily business to rig, frame, and organize cases against labor unions in the 
courts. One league supports an expensive staff of lawyers, drawing high fees. These 
fees are gathered from the length and breadth of the land. On good authority, one 
league alone collects $1,000,000 a year with which to fight unions in the courts. 

The leagues are secret organizations. Their membership is never made public. 
Their activities other than legal are not revealed. They hold their meetings behind 
closed doors. They push their tentacles into every municipal activity. 

^ Bear in mind that the passage of the anti-tnjunction bill by the Congress of the 
United States, in March, 1932. with huge majorities, which bill was signed by the 
President of the United States, and is now a law, was a public rebuke to the activities 
of these anti-union leagues. The Congress of the United States signified that these 
leagues were pursuing devious, secretive and anti-social courses. 

In New York, Local No. 3 has been selected as the strategic point of attack 
against the entire organization, both because it is our largest local, and because of a 
greater concentration of industrial workers. In March, 1930, one anti-union league met 
at a New York Hotel — in secrct^ — -and outlined an extended campaign against the electrical 
workers' union. New legal actions against the electrical workers' union we^ pressed. 

Q Soon after new court actions did materialize in Detroit. Baltimore and elsewhere. 
But these were side-shows. The itching, gold-induced lust to destroy unionism was 
hurrying toward a carnival of the dimensions of a circus. It was to be staged in New 
York City, backed by high-powered propaganda, on a national scale, designed not only 
to injure irreparably the local union of the electrical workers, but to damage, if pos- 
sible, and as it could, the international organization. It is the opening acts of this 
obscene, major maneuver of the anti-union leagues, which we are now witnessing in 
New York City. 

Q Nothing has been, or nothing apparently is too degraded for these leagues to 
stoop to. Show- windowed by smart, genteel lawyers, using high-flown legal terms, 
and mouthing platitudes about industrial liberty, these lawyers carry on in the dark, 
work, which can not bear the scrutiny of decent men. It is a fact that this office has dis- 
covered editorials attacking this organization in the press of Los Angeles, Cincinnati, 
Toledo, and other cities using the same phrases, indicating a common, inspired source. 
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These editorials, when placed alongside the legal briefs of these anti-union leagues, 
reenforce the cheap arguments and allegations offered by the lawyers of the league in 
courts of law — allegations which have not been sustained by judges' decisions in order 
to strike the Brotherhood a damaging blow. There is evidence that the campaign against 
the New York local union is being supported by a heavily financed publicity committee, 
which is flooding the press, not only of New York but of the United States and Canada 
with unsubstantiated charges, which, if uttered against individuals, would be cause for 
libel suits. 

i 

q One of the discouraging facts about the present situation is that newspapers, 
considered reputable institutions, lend themselves to the publicity aims of these open 
shop leagues, and publish stories which violate every decent professional canon of good 
journalism. 

If organized labor were on to itself in New York, it would fail to buy or read 
any newspaper which refused to accord to unions the same rights of common decency 
that it gives other groups. 

^ These anti-union leagues, pursuing their devious course, in New York and other 
cities, aided by commercially-minded newspapers, publish stories based on unsustained 
charges brought by the leagues in courts, as if those charges were sustained, and when 
not sustained by courts, fail to publish the reversal with the same emphasis and promi- 
nence. Publicity, tainted publicity, against unions is one of the aims of these secret, 
anti-union leagues. 

The lawyer agents of these leagues are not above abetting disgruntled members 
of union organizations (of which there are always some, in good times or bad) in 
their attacks on the union organization. 

The aim of these anti-union lawyers now is the same as it was in 1921, in 1907, 
in 1902 — -to destroy unionism. They fatten on the misfortunes of working people. 
They strike hardest in times of depression, when misery and suffering have confused the 
minds of union men, when union funds are low, when maladjustments the size of mole 
hills grow to mountain size. They take the money that workers return to corporations, 
collect it. assemble it. to fight worker organizations— all the time with a smug, self- 
righteous, hypocritical air. 

^ Attacks upon the electrical workers' local union are timed with the general wage- 
cutting, deflationary drive against the building trades. 

These lawyer propagandists have been nonplussed by the electrical workers' 
union — because the electrical workers' union has been advanced in industrial relations. 
These anti-union leagues thrive on strikes. Strikes arc their meat. But electrical workers 
have looked upon the strike as a costly weapon of defence, and have eschewed its use 
except in cases of the last resort, and this policy has plagued the anti-union leagues. 

“What,’' they asked themselves, "if other unions adopted the same plan? Sup- 
pose co-operative industrial relations spread in other industries? Where would we be— 
we who make hundreds of thousands of dollars a year in feeding upon bad industrial 
relations?" 

^ In appearing in courts against unions, these lawyers have had only one conten- 
tion. "conspiracy in restraint of trade." They have asked for dozens of injunctions 
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upon this out-worn, threadbare plea. But without the strike to aid them, conspiracy 
is hard to allege, when none exists. So tliey have sought — in order to further their 
nefarious traffic — to set up the fiction that the very act of co-operation between workers 
and employers is in itself a conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

^ They have but one goal— destruction of the union. But they travel it by many 
paths. They slander; they assassinate character. They plant stool pigeons and spies. 
They spend money like bandits, and always, always keep the wheels of publicity well* 
oiled. 

<I They are powerful. They have much money. They have the backing of big 
newspapers. They are smart, and genteel, and they know well how to prey upon 
human weaknesses. Some disgruntled, suspended union members go over to them. 
Idealistic. misguided union members, who long for the millennium, sometimes heed them. 
Wcihintentioned. union sympathizers are sometimes taken in fay them. 

^ But they will not succeed in their aim to destroy the union. They will injure 
and damage it. perhaps, but they will not break it. Why? Because unions — are socially 
valuable organizations. Too many dear-eyed, self-respecting, competent craftsmen make 
up the union's membership. These craftsmen are inured to such attacks. They know 
where they come from, and they are not going to be misfed by lies, innuendos, inspired 
propaganda, and decisions of injunction judges, to do anything to damage their own 
organization. 

C) These will weather the storm — ^the sober. 95 per cent of the organization, and 
they will remember. They will remember the newspapers who slander the union. 
They will remember tlie employers, who. feigning friendship, aid the enemies of union- 
ism. They will remember the loyalty of loyal members, and not forget the treason 
against the group of the weak and disloyal. 

•J No matter what course the engineered attacks upon our local unions take, 
none of these attacks can succeed, when members remember the union, the union’s needs, 
the union's benefits, and the union's social and industrial importance. 

€j Let no one be deceived by lies. Let no one be deceived by pompous newspaper 
publicity — the aim of the anti-union leagues is to destroy the union, and the responsi- 
bility of all union men. and all social-minded men everywhere, is to preserve the union. 

Pierce behind the criminations, the slander, and half-truths to this fact, and the 
newest, open -shop drive will fail, as others have failed in the past, 

^ And let members of other union organizations not be deceived. The idealistic, 
age-old slogan of labor, "An injury to one is the concern of all." still holds good. Let 
the lawyer attackers succeed against the electrical workers, and they will turn and attack 
other organizations just as viciously — despite fulsome, hypocritical protestations to the 
contrary. 

^ Anti-union lawyers will go on earning their dirty money by attacking wage- 
earners. but they won't succeed. But that does not make the battle less harsh, painful 
and costly. Wise union men will sit tight, keep cool, think clearly* and repel the 
invader. It ts by this course that the union grew and prospered. 
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Bankers Viewed in Relation to Government 


I T IB known in Washington, and it has 
been bniitcd abont in the public 
prints, that Bernard M* Baruch, 
banker, and his trusty, Colonel Hender- 
son, together with certain “tax experts** 
from Canada, drew up the balanee-the- 
budget tax bill The presence of the 
bankers was felt often during the de- 
bate. At one time, Congressman Mc- 
Cormack appeared to be threaUning the 
Congress of the sovereign states with 
bankers’ power. He said no more loans 
would be forthcoming from bankers to 
the United States, if the budget was not 
balanced. Tliis is in line with ultimata 
to Detroit and New York, sovereign 
cities, by the banking class. 
Ckingressman McCormack said: 

“When the committee was in execu- 
tive session considering the reporting of 
this bill the Becretar>^ of the Treasury 
was in New York City trying to make 
arrangements for that loan, anti the 
bankers, as we understood and as it was 
reported to us, were withholding what 
consideration they would give with re- 
spect, first, to the loanj and, second, to 
the rate of IntoreKt, pending the question 
of whether or not the ways and means 
committee reported out a hill which 
showed a determination to balance the 
budgeU 

“Furthermore, if w'e go back only 
three or four or live months, there was 
an issue of the Government which 
was just oversubscribed, and wr^s 
accomplished only as a result, I 
am informed hy the Treasury De- 
partment, of calling up different 
bankers, calling up those with 
whom they have communication 
and connection, and asking them 
to subacHbe, ho that the issue 
w'ould not be n failure. But, 
further than the Government 
bonds, failure to balance the bud- 
get will affect business adversely; 
and if business is further affected 
adversely this means further de- 
flation, and instead of having the 
American public standing It man- 
fully, as they are now doing, we 
will have the conditions of 1873, 
when the militia was called out 
We will have the conditions of 
thoBe tlaya when religious pro- 
cessions of all creeds were walk- 
ing the streets of all the cities 
praying for a rapid return to a 
condition of normalcy, 

“The American public has stood 
this depresaion wonderfully. Vari- 
ous organizations have played 
their part, and we should salute 
organized labor — particularly the 
American Federation of Labor^ — 
for manfully co-operating in this 
great perio<i of depression. We 
all want, a return to normalcy. We 
have had our days of ecstasy 
prior to the collapse of 1929, we 
are now umlergoing days of pain 

9 * * 


Name passed on floor of Con- 
gress with air of veiled threat. 
Original tax bill no doubt bank- 
ers* work. 


“I wilt nut say that failure to balance 
will destroy the credit of the govcrn- 
nient; but I do say with emphasis that 
it will impair our credit, and it would 
not stop there. It would further impair 
the credit of business, and none of us 
want that, even those members who are 
opposed to the balancing theory and iU 
necessity/' 

This statement suggests anew the 
question, what is the relation of bankers 
to government? 

Balance the Budget Feti»h 

“Balancing the budget^ has become n 
fetish, Ab if the mere fact that a bud- 
get is balanced is going to produce any- 
thing of value to the country. As ii mat 
ter of fact, there are good arguments for 
a policy opposite to balancing the budget. 
The government should be in debt to its 
citizens in times of depression. This is 
one way, and a sensible way, to inflate 
or counter-deflate. Such authorities aa 


Dr, Sumner H. Slichter, of the Harvard 
Biisineas School^ contend that the gov- 
ernment should not hesitate to go fur- 
ther into debt to carry on public works 
and thus lessen unemployment. 

“Business Week/' authoritative busi- 
ness magazine published by McGraw 
Hill Company, declares, March 23: “A 
period of depression is therefore the 
time for the public in its organized ca- 
pacity, not only to borrow but to spend, 
to divert capital and unused surplus 
purchasing power into the channels of 
consumption.'* 

Balancing the budget is a superstition 
crealod by bankers. It is a device by 
which to maintain the gold standard. 
The (fold standard ii also regarded as a 
fetish by bankers and the only persons 
standing to lose by the United States 
going off the gold standard are the bank- 
ers. England has gone off the gold stan- 
dard and has consistently prospered ever 
since. Going off the gold standard ii an- 
other way of counter-deflating. 

Again quoting the “Business Week**; 
“After all, the private banking syatein 
has merely been granted u. fruncluse wa 
a public utility to manufacture money 
nm! credit for the convenience of the 
community. If it fails to perform this 
necessary service, (3ongresa must assume 
again its constitutional powers to ‘corn 
money and regulate the value thereof' 
which is delegated to the bankers,” 
When persons grow excited 
about balancing the budget it 
should be remembered that the 
United States did not have a bud- 
get until five or six years ago. Tt 
survived up to that time without 
superstition. 

SiioH artel- CongTessman Mc- 
Cormnek's outburst, it was an- 
nounced in Washington that a 
fight was going forward in the 
Heconst ruction Finance Corpora-- 
tion. Bankers wanted to dump 
huge, ivorthless loans in the gov- 
ernments lap for liquidating. 
Dawes favored this. Meyer op- 
posed it. The fracas w'aa hushed 
up. 


Youn^ men, life is before you. Two 
force, where success means death: mnd 
voices are catling you — one corning out 
from the swamps of selfishness and 
the other from the hilltop* of justice 
and proirress, where even failure 
brings glory. Two lights are seen in 
your horiJEon — one the fftal fading 
marsh light of power, ami the other 
the slowly rising sun of human broth- 
erhood. Two ways Iso open for you — 
one leading to an even lowsr and lower 
plain, whero are heard the erica of 
despair and the curses of tho poor, 
whore manhood ahrivrii and posaosiion 
rots down the possessor; and the other 
leading to the highlands of the morn- 
ing, where are heard the glad ihouti of 
humanity and where honest effort Is 
rewarded with immortality. — John T. 
A Ugttd. 



Witt* Wftrm 


fjEOIEOK EUICCE COItTElA'OU 

Another tmpnrtant figure to the politics of finance. Preil. 
(lent. I'nasollilaietl lisa Ctiinpsuj. Svw Vork City, and 
iltrvctor of Knvt York Kdls<in Company, anil 22 oilier Inrjrr 
enriMirttlhmi. This tttsn, like the Morenn partner, lluamdl 
C. I.elfingwcU, la aald to play a largo |inrt In msMnif 
naMonol poUcles. 




Charles R Ford had a secret — the secret of sympathy. To himself he drew all sorts 
and conditions of men: won their confidence and loyalty; and without show or selfishness 
helped them work together constructively. In consequence, thousands of men in the United 
States and Canada, who were touched by him personally, by word of mouth or by letter, 
now feel that his death brought an irreparable loss, not only to this organization, but to 
their private minds and hearts, 

Those who knew Ford best knew his free and humorous nature. He could laugh. He 

never permitted the dark, serious aspects of life to rob liim of quick, boyish laughter. At 

times, this humor hardened down to a keen, cynical comment on men's weaknesses, their 
perverseness, their refusal to sink personal animosities in a great cause. Yet he never lost 
faith in men. This was one of his strong points of attraction for all types of men. He 
had faith. And it wa,s because he had faith in men and events that he was permitted to 
do important things for men, to build, to construct, to leave lasting testimonies of his presence 
on earth behind. 

This quick, personal sympathy and understanding had a public aspect. It widened to 
include all down trodden folk. He never lost his contact with common life. There was 

nothing upstage or remote about Ford, He was one of us — always. And those, who knew 

him best, knew him to burn with indignation at all sorts of social injustice. It was this 
indignation that drove him his full adult life to do something for his people. He would 
not rest, he could not rest. He had to be building and doing — and. no doubt, this extrav^agant 
expenditure of himself shortened his mortal days. 

Other men have sympathy, and other men are impatient at social injustice, and can do 
nothing about it. Ford had other great qualities— thoughtfulness, for instance. He could 
think patiently, and unhurriedly, in a room, alone. He had an engineer's practical sense, 
and an engineer's ability to go through to the bottom of things. His interest in labor 
insurance was prom pled by his desire to do something for downtrodden peoplct but his 
ability to launch a great legal reserve life insurance company belonged to another category. 
He had business sense and competency. Don't forget it, he could have succeeded markedly 
in other than the labor field. He worked there because his heart was there. 

He loved order. He hated messiness. He was always against sloppy industrial relations, 
and always strong for intelligent, rational industrial relations. He thought conference wa.s 
better than warfare, and he thought research more important than violence. 

Born in the midwest, he knew poverty. He saw people sufTer. He never forgot. As 
a young man, he held important tedinical positions in the General Electric company, then 
a young concern. He joined l.ocal Union No. 247, Schenectady, in 1902. and kept con- 
tinuous membership there. His comrades raised a fund to send him to the Salt Lake City 
convention in 1903. and he never missed a convention after that. In 1912, when he became 
International Secretary, he had to make the choice between an executive position in the General 
Electric Corporation, and leadership in a struggling union. He took the unselfish course, 
and he never turned back. Through union dissension, and a great war, \k gave himself 
prodigally, broke his health, resigned — but could not give up. Came back, when he could 
better have rested, founded labor's first old-line life insurance company, acted as chairman 
of the International Executive Council, and performed coumless unrecorded services. 

It was on a trip to the midwest on union business, that he took ill. kept going when 
an ordinary man would have taken to hospital, finished the job. returned home, burning 
with fever, borne up only by his colossal courage, and ever-ready humor; took to bed. and 
put up a fight which all but won a victory. His last words on earth were for someone else, 
not himself- 

If lives of great men mean anything, they mean their work should be continued. They 
contrive to give other men vision, and tools to work with. Ford did. He was never con- 
tent with things as they are. He always knew there was a better way to do things. He 
worked for that way- To do anything else is to profane the memory of one who loved 
men. and worked for them. His memory has the power to light the way. 
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Well Established 


R KSEAHCII rt^porU from local unions 
sent io the Internatjonal Office dur- 
injr the months of February and 
March inrllcnte that the unique research 
plan 19 alrcricly well established. Within 
a year folloxvmir the constitutional pro* 
vision requirini? that either the business 
manairer or some local officer become 
responsible for keepinpr statistics on 
vital matters of unemployment and 
wajresp a majority of local unions have 
set up their research departments. 
Complete reports have been sent to this 
office puttiiiR' into the hands of the 
Tnternatioiml OfTlcera n new weapon to 
be used in wngre nejrotiations and the 
carry on of labor’s fijfht agrainst un- 
empio^mnent and the depression. 

Many locals are enthusiastic about 
the research plan. Already some of 
them have discovered the value of facts: 
am heartily in accord with the 
time card system. From January I, 
1932* our records are beinj? kept Hffht 
up to date. So T can promise you a 
complete record at the end of this 
year/’ • * ♦ 

'*We have just had an example of the 
value of the research work. Our em- 
ployers not.iffed us that we would be 
expected to take a 20-con t-per-hour cut. 
We met with them and had the ffir^rcfl 
to show that althougrh our scale was $44 
a week* our journeymen had only aver- 
ajTod $35 per week for 1931* and the 
wajies had dropped still further durintr 
January and February, 1032, so that 
our averapre waj^e was only $22.03, so 
far this year. One of the employers 
complimented us afterwards by saying 
that he had attended a good many of 
the wage conferences, but it was the 
first time he had ever seen the union 
have any facts or figures to show, and 
he thought it 'was a very businesslike 
way of doing business. Another con- 
tractor told nur chairman that he tlid 
not realize until the meeting how little 
the men were earning and as far as he 
wm concerned there would be no cut,” 

Local* Take initiative 

Many local unions have set up their 
owm system of cards, some at consider- 
able expense. The International Office 
has prepared a system of weekly report 
cards and also a large ledger sheet de- 
signed for the keeping aTul making of 
semi-yearly and yearly reports. 

The research wmrk on a local scale 
set up by the electrical workers is con- 
sidered a unique project. It is a ques- 
tion whether any other labor organiza- 
tion in tbo world has such an elaborate 
system of studying the needs of the 
industry and its problems. It is ex- 
pected that the value of the statiatical 
work will not show itself in full until 
after a period of five or six years* 
Research is an expensive business* and 
large corporations, large trade associa- 
tions have not been able completely to 
solve the problem of getting ffgurcs on 
a national and international scale be- 


First report to central office 
indicates locals have effectively 
gathered important statistics. 
Many are enthusiastic about value 
of new weapon to organiration. 


cause the setup is go costly. Even the 
United States Department of Labor is 
unfortunately limited by costs in the 
keeping of ffgtires that are regarded as 
inadequate. Those local unions which 
have not perfected their research sys- 
tem are expected to do so during the 
coming year. The International Office 
13 convinced of the value of this work 
and expects to follow it through as a 
settled part of its routine. It is believed 
that these figures will have value in 
unexpected ways throughout the entire 
electrical industry. The letter sent out 
to local unions by Secretary Bugniazet 
wa,s : 

"It has been a year since the first 
mcmonindum upon local union research 
methods was sent to you. Since, then 
many locals have adopted reaearch 
methods, and many more are preparing 
to do SO, This is to call for the first 
report. 

Scd the Situation 

'T'Jease do not think because we are 
asking for this service now, that we are 
indifferent to the very pressing, imme- 
diate problems nf your organization 
incident to unemployment. We are not 
indifferent. The preservation of the 
organization, and the relief of members 
is the pressing business. On the other 
hand, we want to carry on as best we 
can the important routine work of the 
organization. 

“The more %ve get into this question 
of research the more we are convinced 
it is very important. In a new align- 
ment of business (now foreseen I the 
trade assoc iation is destined to become 


the unit. The only chance for a labor 
union to function efffeienUy with a trade 
association* or as opposed to a trade 
association, as circumstances dietatei is 
by research. This point cannot be too 
firmly atreaaed. 

“Research by our local unions Is car- 
ried on in accord with Section 8t Article 
XX of the Constitution, ns follows: 

“'It shall be his (the husineaa man- 
ager’s) responsibiUty to keep accurate 
statistics — or to see that such statistics 
are kept— as required by the Interna- 
tional Office and to co-operate fully with 
the Heseareh Department of the I. B. 
E. W.' “ 

An explanation of the meaning of tbo 
term “number of men unemployed each 
month” is as follows: 

In general, there will be three types 
of unemployment — ^total unemplojmient, 
partial iinemployn^ent and intermittent 
unemployment. The problem is to rec- 
oncile all three of these in a uniform 
way. 

The best method appeal's io be to act 
up the standard of 175 hours per month 
per man m a maximum (this is ascer- 
tained by counting between 21 and 22 
working days of eight hours each. You 
will note this is on the basis of a five-day 
week ) - 

The actual number of boura worked 
by each member at each dassification 
should he added together and the total 
ascertained. This total should then be 
subtracted from the largest possible 
total number of hours which the entire 
membership , could %vork. 

Example — If there are 10 men in the 
local* the nmximum total number of 
hours would be 1*750 for the month. 
Suppose that the 10 men worked only 
500 hours. This would mean that there 
are 1*250 hours of unemployment* or, 
iin an average, 15% days’ work lost by 
each nicmber. (This is ascertained by 
dividing the total number of unem- 
ployed hours by eight — the workday — 
and then dividing this result by the 
number of men in the local, namely 10.) 


A LOCAL UNION REPORTS 

“We have jutt had an example of the value of the research work. Our 
employer* notified u* that we would be expected to take a 20-cent-per-hour 
cut. We iTiet with them and had the figure* to *how that although our 
*cale wa* $44 a week, our journeymen had only averaged $35 for 1931, 
and the wage* had dropped atill further during January and February* 
1932, *o that our average wage wa* only $22.63, *o far thl* year. One 
of the employer* complimented u* afterward* hy flaying that he had 
attended a good many wage conference*,, but it wa* the firflt lime he had 
ever leen the union have any fact* or figure* to flhow* and he thought it 
wa* a very bu»ine*ilike way of doing busine**. Another contractor told 
our chairman that he did not realize until the meeting how little the men 
were earning, and a* far a* he wa* concerned there would be no cut,” 
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Air Conditioning to Open Large Market 


W HEN the Co-opera live Work Plan 
was announced in October, 1D31| 
air coniHiioning and cooling eye 
tema were listed as part of the potential 
developments of the electrical industry. 
It now appears that a good deal of im- 
petus is iH-'ing given to this branch of the 
industry in the launching of different 
types of cooling systems. These are sup- 
posed to be priced so that the average 
home can afford to install one. One typo 
is tied up with the heating planta and 
another is of the separate unit type 
which may be installed room by room* 
It is regarded as neceBsary that hotels, 
theatres, rcstaii rants and other public 
places should install such systems. The 
larger Bystemo are elaborate in that they 
filter, wash, heat, humidify, and circu- 
late air in winter, and do these things 
with the added function of cooling in 
summer. 

The electrical workers^ union has al- 
ready taken part In many installations 
in buildings and has carried on the work 
that has been so successful on ranroad 
trains. The pioneer air-conditioning 
work done by the B, and O, Tvas handled 
by members of the international Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers* 

The Committee cm Reconditioning. Re- 
modeling and Modemiaing, which is 
working in conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the U* S, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has issued an interest- 
ing statement in regard to the value of 
lighting ill the stimulation of business* 

And ModrrniMtion With Li|[ht Begint 
With AdequAtr Wiring 

The modern ir^ation program sponsored 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
mercR is a mi Hh tan Hal recognition of the 
cure for industrial, commercial and 
structural obsolescence, is also the be- 
ginning of the cure for our present eco- 
nomic ills* For it is nbvimiB to all think- 
ing men that the present is not only the 
most economical but the moat strategic 
time for the revision of factory, store, 
oSce and residential plant equipment. 
Because the revision will not only cost 
less, if accomplished at the pre*sent 
moment, hut it will place the opera tors 
of productive and rental property in a 
strong position to capitalize the swing 
back to prosperity, which the moderniza- 
tion of equipment will help to start* 
Modernize now and save money — at 
the same time starting the ball rolling 
for new prosperity — and then be in a 
better position to meet it when it comes* 
That is the story in a nutshelL 

But, ivhat is modernization? In a 
store— in a factory — in an office build- 
ing? It is many things. But. in every 
case, the most important single factor ia 
modernization of lighting systems and 
equipment<^becau3e adequate lighting is 
a constituent part of the process of mod- 
ernizing practically every industrial 
process and every store and ofiSce 
activity. 


Locala interested in the Work 
Plan may well watch develop- 
ment of cooling systems. Predic- 
tion made by business papers that 
market will reach five billion 
dollar dimensions. 


An efficiency engineer writes: 

“In factory, store and office proper, 
adequate Ugh ting helps conserve floor 
space, makes possible more effective use 
of new equipment, cuts down spoilage, 
reduces accidents and decreases labor 
turnover— at same time reducing coats 
and improving efficiency of operations,” 
At the present time, right in the midst 
of the depression, and largely because of 
the keener salesmanship enforced by it, 
merchants throughout the country are 
realizing anew: 

First* That shopping centers are 
created and maintained by light. 

Becond* That window displays are 
made more effective^by day as well as 
by night — through proper lighting. 
Third, That sales are made by light 

For it is obvious that stores with well- 
lighted windows make neighborhoods at- 
tractive to buyers. And this creates 
shopping centers — and brings business 
into the neighborhood. The merchandise 
itself is more convincing, shoppers in a 
happier mood, and sales come easily and 
naturally in an atmosphere of light. 

Now the secret of economical and ef- 
fective modernization of lighting sys- 
tems is in the intelligent use of surface 


wiring. Surface conduit or surface race 
ways are the ideal equipment for this 
purpose. For it is not only quickly and 
easily installed— hence, inexpensive on 
its own account — but it does away with 
the frightful nuiiwince and expense of 
digging into walla and ceilings, “chan- 
nelling” as it h called (becauRe you have 
to dig deep and ugly channels into the 
plaster, terra cotta or brickwork), in 
order to relocate wiring circuits or to 
establish new outlets, switch plates or 
fixture bases* Surface race ways are 
not only neat and inconspicuous — be- 
cause its neutral color blends with any 
color scheme — but it may be easily 
painted to iniilch woodwork or plaster* 
If, therefore, when used for the purpose, 
modernization of lighting through sur- 
face wiring becomes a key to the mod- 
ernization problem. 

Mr. E. L Bell, writing in “Industry II- 
lustrabed,” sums up the case for surface 
wiring and its relation iu ihu demand 
for better lighting in an analysis written 
from the factory point of view, but 
which applies equally well to store and 
ofllce rewiring, and which also expresses 
the consensus of opinion among lighting 
experts and engineers throughout the 
eouiitry. Wc quote: 

“Contractors have seen the logic of 
surface wiring* The electrical contrac- 
tor has accepted it as a speedier and 
more satisfactory method of doing the 
job. He sees in it more business for 
himself, • # • central station 

interesH^ welrome it It makes adequate, 
effective lighting available, at relatively 
amal] InHiallation cost. Necessary 
changes can be made with practically no 
interference with the workers/' 



SuL-li lli?iflili5iji't:ii Hit Tills Chu novt Be Alr-Cuoti'U. Ht>om by Itoom, or by a Complete SyHiem. 
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Public Should Inform Self Upon Monopoly 


What are underfftadualea thiakutp 
abaut? Misa Then ThamaMt a Hludtnf at 
Smith ha» ju«t eompleted nn in- 

irreating paper on **The Tahphoiir 
Tt'uat.*" This jmper in dmtingtimhed not 
anlU bu a aahotarlp summary af (hr 
finftneml kintorg of the Ihdi spate m, bttf 
fiho suggests remedies for the polirp of 
^rorhitftnt rates, ^fiss Thomas defines 
rmist as foUows: 

W HEN we use the word “tnisU" we 
mean to inelucie every aet, ajrree- 
mentf or combination of persons 
or capital believed to be done* made* or 
formed with the intention, power or 
tendency to monopolize business* to re- 
strain or interfere with competitive 
trade, or to fix* influence or increase the 
price of commodities. We now have over 
140 large industrial, franchise and 
transportation truHts of important 
and active character, with a total 
floating capital of $20,379,1^^2*511. 
And not of minor importance in this 
large group of trusts ts the public 
'itility trust with which practically all 
if us come in contact — at least once 
a day and nmny times more fre- 
-luently. I refer to the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

She then retnews the historp of the 
eyatem. Her romdusions ttre sig- 
nifrea nt : 

We have now reached the point 
where the organization of the Amef' 
tcan Jolephone and TelegTaph Com- 
pany can be summariKed in compact 
form as follows: 

1. The American Tetephone and 
Telegraph Company 

L Owns directly and through con- 
venience corporations the longlinea 
plant and operates that service for 
the entire country. 

2, Acts as a holding company and 
by stock-owmership secures directly 
or indirectly, a unified control of all Bell 
<*om panics. 

II, Four Typea of Controlled Compantes 

I. Large operating of ^‘associated’* 
companies, which may control other 
operating companies in their diatrict. 

2, Inactive or convenience corpora- 
tions, which arc agents to hold property 
in various states and to carry on Ktate 
business. 

3. The Western Electric Company, In- 
corporated — the manufacturer and store- 
keeper for the ayfltem* 

4- IDJi . Broadway Corporation, which 
was formed to own the telephone and 
telegraph building at that locution in 
New York City, 

ML Regulation. 

L Service, a. The municipal ordi- 
nance or franchise requirements W'erc 


By THEO THOMAS, Smith College 


Undergraduate makes study of 
Bell monopoly presenting pano« 
rama of trust’s life; does not 
shrink from making suggestions 
as to how public may get redress 
from exorbitant rates. Her work 
may mark change in undergrad- 
uates’ attitude toward induslrtal 
and social problems. 


chief regulators* b. The majority of the 
state laws provide for connection of In- 
dependent lines to I he Bell syslcni. c. 
Commissions often refused an advance 



friends of the Bell monopoly. How, then* 
Is there to be any effective regulation of 
the relations of the company and the 
public? How are the awrcn^onnliff 
profits of this great trust to be 
prevented? 

IV, Solutlofv of the Trust Problem 


In the opinions of many the only solu- 
tion lies in the abolishing of the Sher- 
man Law% our attempted method of trust 
regulation. The success of this theory 
depends entirely upon the answer, which 
this type olfera to the question: ^^What 
method of regulation, if any, is to he 
substituted for the Sherman Law?" It 
ifi evident that the weakness of this 
theory springs from the replies, for 
there are few’ with foresight enough to 
realize the necessity of a concrete 
answer to this question* 

A far stronger and better-founded 
solution is offered by the second type 
of those who advocate the education 
of public opinion. If the people 
w*ould form opinions on this momen- 
tous subject — opinions on a sound* 
intellectual basis — it is doubtful aa 
to how long the Bell system would 
be able to charge its exorbitant rates, 
and it is a certainty that in a future, 
not so far distant* independents 
would be able to take their rightful 
place in competition. In other words* 
the people must demand a strict up- 
plication of the Sherman Law* Yet, 
we sit at telephones paying exorbi- 
tant prices, because we are not inter- 
ested in why the rate is high, but 
only in the fad that the rate Is high. 


Fmm WuhlniilntiUti 

€IFFOR|» IN (’AUU'ATI'UR 

in rates, because of poor ser\'ice or de- 
manded improved service in return. 

2. Financial, a. This control was al- 
most entirely from the state* b. The 
federal government required only a uni- 
form system of accounting for future 
regulation, if the Interstate Commerce 
(* 4 >mmission should become more active 
in this direction* It is quite apparent 
that the commiaaion has fwt grown more 
interested in this direction — merely ap- 
proving of or disapproving of purchasea 
of independent companies by the monop- 
oly and stating "if the commission is to 
collect data on telephone rates, the In- 
terstate Commerce Act will have to be 
amended by Congress*" c* The state 
courts usually render decisions against 
the Bell monopoly: yet these courts are 
limited in author ily by reason of the 
interstate nature of the telephone com- 
pany’s business* On the other hand, the 
federal courts are said to be great 


V. Conclutlofi 

An illustrEtion of the extension of 
the Bell system’s monopoly has de- 
veloped in very recent times, with 
the bringing to light of its connection 
with the Fox Film Corporation. The 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company owns a note of $15,000,000 
on the aforementioned corporation and 
has a repre*sentative on the board 
of trustees. So, we hnd in its Iasi 
analysis, that the telephone industry 
is controlled by one huge holding com- 
puny namely the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, with 38 oper- 
ating companies blanketing the entire 
United States and sections of Canada, 
one manufacturing company— the Gray- 
bar Electric — -one investment company, 
the Bell Telephone Securities, one 
research organization — 'the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories — strong interests in 
the Radio Corporation of America and 
the Fox Film Corporation, virtual con- 
trol of all the talking apparatus in the 
moving picture theatres of America and 
Europe, and wide communication hold- 
ings in Mexico, South America, Spain, 
and many other nations. 
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Century Air Lines Barred From Arizona 


T he Arizona Corporation Comtnis- 
sion has jtiat barred the Century 
Parifip Lines* Ltd*, a subaldbry of 
the Cord Corporation, from doinfr busi- 
ness in Arizona. The Century Pacific 
Lines* in accord with the campatfrn initL 
ated by the Cord Corporation, uiidertodk 
to enter Arizona and compete with the 
well estnblbhed American Airways, In 
accord with its genernl program It was 
expected fjreatly to cut wages of pilots, 
and it was unable to show that it would 
bring its equipment to the safety stand- 
ards provided by the competing lines. 
The Cord Corpomtion is now engaged 
in a bitter strife with the new Air 
Pilots Association, a union afTUiated 
with the American Federation of Labor, 
The Cord Corporation has asked Con- 
gress to give it air mail contracts 
although it has rod need wagon of pilots 
more tlian BO per cent. 

The Arizona Federation of Labor 
made an appearance before the Arizona 
Corporation Commission in protest 
against entrance of the Cord Lines into 
Arizona. Clair C, Killen, International 
Representative, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, handled the 
case for labor. 

The high-handed methods of Cord* 
who* it has been asserted on the floors 
of the United Slates Congress and be- 
fore the Arizona State Corporation 
r^ommisBion* has boasted that he 
would drive wages of American 
workmen down to European and 
.Asiatic levels, are revealed by the 
sober decision of the Arizona 
Commission. 

It appears that without securing 
proper legal authority Cord 
started n line between Phoenix 
and Tueaon* When it was pointed 
out to him that this was in viola- 
tion of the law, he tried to dodge 
the law by pretending he was 
hauling passengers without charge. 

In Arizona there is a law against 
free passea. He tried again to 
side-step this legal provision, 
RepresentativeB of labor charged 
that Cord's equipment la below the 
proper safety levels of existing 
air Ifnra* Hts , planes did not 
carry two licensed pilots, were not 
equipped with two-way radios, anil 
his stations did not have proper 
weather reporting faeilitiefl. Sucit 
matters did not icem to trouble 
the Cord Corporation, It was near 
Bakersfield, Calif, , that there was 
a recent serious accident on the 
Century Pacific lines. 

Formal Statement Quoted 

The commiftsion in its deciaion 
^id, in part: 

”Even without the specific legis- 
lative pronouncement contained in 
the above quotation from our sta^ 
tutes relating to the requirementn 
precedent to the insunnee of n 


State Commission will not be- 
come party in lowering safety 
standards. Labor appears in op- 
position to Cord, 


certificate of convenience and necessity, 
the burden of proof would rest upon 
the applicant fiince it always lies 
with the party asBcrting it. There 
m no stronger rule of law. Hero, the 
legialsture hm emphasized that fact, 
thereby indicating a clear intent that 
the proof shall be conclufiive. The ap- 
plicant has failed to meet this positive 
requirement of law, hence the commis- 
sion has no alternative but to deny the 
application. 

**ln the early part of iU interstate 
operations the applicant inaugurated 
intrastate service between Phoenix and 
Tucson, charging therefor. This viola- 
tion of the law having been brought to 
the attention of the commission, the 
applicant was directed to discontinue 
the service. Thereupon the applicant 
ceased to make a charge for such trans- 
portation but announced that it would 
carry the passengers without compensa- 
tion. The evidence and testimony dis- 
close the fact that large numbers of 


persona were handled free of charge. 
The explanation was that it was desired 
to teat the potential traffic between the 
two cities. Obviously, this was no test 
whatever of what the volume of tralfic 
might be under the application of rea- 
sonable rates, and it is wholly without 
w^eight in that respect. It succeeded 
only in precluding an actual test which 
would have been enlightening and 
helpful. 

"The action of the applicant \vas in 
direct conflict with the provisions of 
Section 67B* Revif^ed Statutes of 1928, 
which provides In part that; 

**** * * no common carrier Hhall* di- 

rectly or Indirectly* leeiuc* give or tender 
free or reduced rate of troiiiiportntion for 
piiHscngore between points within this 
states • ♦ *' 

"The American Airways, protesting 
the granting of the application, is oper- 
ating a transcontinental air mail ser- 
vicft between Los Angeles and Atlanta* 
giving air mail service to the cities of 
Phoenix, Tucson and Douglas within 
the State of Arizona. It also handles 
passengers, baggage and express under 
a permit heretofore issued to it by this 
commission. The American Airways 
and its predecensorti pioneered the field 
over a period of several years* thus mak- 
ing it poasible for the people of Arizona 
to he given air mail service. 

"The American Airways sub- 
mitted in evidence statistical data 
in great detail covering its organ- 
ization. the nature and volume of 
its operations, ond the financial 
results thereof. It was disclosed 
that the volume of intrastate traf- 
fic within Arizona h light and that 
it is handled at a substantial loss. 

Freient Service Adequate 
"There was no evidence show- 
ing that the facilities and service 
offered to the public by the Amer- 
ican are not adequate, convenient 
and sufficient. On the contrary, 
they were proved to be ample. 

**We are of the opinion and find 
that the applicant has failed to 
show that convenience and neces- 
sity require the establishment and 
operation of the service proposed, 
and we further find that no such 
necessity exists, 

*Tt ia Hereby Ordered ; That 
the application of the Century Pa- 
cific Lines, Ltd., herein be and it 
Is hereby denied. 

"It is Further Ordered: That 

the proceedings be held open for 
such further order or orders as 
the commission may deem neces- 
sary in the premises. 

"By Order of the Arizona 
Corporation Com mission. 
"In Witness Whereof, I* Wm, 
Coxon, secretary of the Arizona 
Corporation Commission, have 
tConMniieii on p(Ufn 
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Constant Pressure in Behalf of Public Works 


I T is Browing increasingly clear in 
Washington that public works holds 
the key to businesa revival* Secre- 
tary Bugniaxet has already given strong 
support to the La Follette five billion 
dollar public works program. Recently 
G* M* Bugnisstet, Frank Duffy, secre- 
tary of United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters, and John J* Gleeson, secretary of 
the Bricklayers International Union, 
sent a communication to Congress 


Heads of carpenters, bricklay- 
ers, and electrical workers, rep- 
resenting 700,000 mechanics de- 
mand action on halted program. 
Purchasing power only needed 
now for trade revivaL 


Pennsylvania 

12,896,000 

Rhode Island 

1,165,000 

South Carolina 

1,930,000 

South Dakota 

220,000 

Tennessee 

430,000 

Texas 

9,078,000 

Utah 

120,000 

Vermont — — ^ 

686,000 

Virginia — 

1,160,000 

Washington ^ _ _ — 

2,836.000 

West Virginia 

2,616,000 



demanding that public works author- 
ised shall be financed now. 

This communication has found its 
way into the hands of every congress- 
man* Strengthening of purchasing 
power ia asserted to be the key to 
business. 

The letter says: 

**Thc need of keeping an uninter- 
rupted How of public works is apparent, 
when it is realised that there b a lag 
of eight or ten months between appro- 
priation and actual construction* Public 
works authorited and financed now will 
come to useful accomplishment ne?ct fall 
and winter, when, lest all signs fail, 
there will be additional need for relief 
of unemployed* 

Alloc«tton A« Between Stales 

“We are Informed by the interdepart- 
mental committee relating to public 
buildings' construction that about $155,- 
000,000 of construction, already author- 
ized and allocated — but for which no 
funds have been provided — await action 
of your committee. This list is for 
construction outside the Dbtrict of 
Columbia, and Is well divided between 
the states as follows: 

Alabama $1,070,000 

Arizona 920,000 


California 

19,816,000 

Colorado 

835,000 

Connecticut 

1.616,000 

Delaware 

1,780,000 

Florida 

1,995,000 

Georgia 

060,000 

Idaho 

464,000 

Illinois 

7,140,000 

Indians 

..... 2,590,000 

Iowa 

1,636.000 

Kansas 

..... 1,505,000 

Kentucky 

980,000 

Louisiana 

2,145,000 

Mfitn** 

899,000 

Maryland 

690,000 

Massachusetts * 

6.795,000 

Michigan 

6,500,000 

Minnesota 

2,766.000 

Mississippi . — 

286,000 

Missouri 

8,605,000 

Montana , 

..... 826,000 

Nebraska 

1,126,000 

Nevada ^***,.-***. 

150,000 

New Hampshire __ 

645,000 

New Jersey - 

7,456,000 

New Mexico-*^ — 

..... 520,000 

New York 

21,276,000 

North Carolina 

2,355,000 

North Dakota 

316,000 

Ohio 

9,110,000 

Oklahoma 

1,760,000 

Oregon 

920,000 



Seerplary* 1 lirothufhooil of 

l^tectrlcil Workrri* 



JOHN J. GLEB30N 

Bcerotsry* Intt'rnatlotitil Unhm i'f Hrlckl«yeri* 
MrtminB tuul PlnKtcnTS of Aim?rle«* 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Porto Eico 

Virgin Islands _ 


3,145,000 

170.000 

800.000 

350.000 

100.000 
30,000 


Total $164,345,000 


**As heads of labor organizations 
numbering between 600,000 and 700,- 
000 skilled building trades workers we 
strongly urge your committee not to 
interrupt this needed public work* We 
emphatically request that money be 
found at once to release this volume of 
building so that the weakening volume of 
private construction may be supple* 
mented, and employment for hungry 
men be found. 


Purchasing Powflr Needed 

“We respectfully point out that ex- 
pectations on the part of business men 
and members of this government that 
business will resume automatically as a 
result of merely strengthening the re- 
serves of banks, as a result of under- 
writing bondholders, has reached a stage 
of absurdity. Business can only resume 
by the strengthening of the purchasing 
(Contitived on 220) 
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Public Works Looms as Only Key to Pick-up 


I NCREASING unemplo^ent — break- 
down of private relief programs — * 
improved credit facilities without 
improved business — an increasing pub- 
lic opinion in favor of public works — ^ 
the inevitable need for strengthening 
purchasing power of the masses — ‘these 
sketch the economic set-up for April in 
these United States, 

A procesEton of economists, engi^ 
neers, labor leaders and public-minded 
individuals have moved before the 
Senate Committee on Manufactures, 
urging the prompt passage of the La 
FoUette bill which sets aside an ultimate 
expenditure of $5,500,000,000* Wheth- 
er this wave of technical opinion has 
broken down the political resistance of 
conservative members of the House and 
Senate against the public works pro- 
gram is yet to he seen. The best in- 
formed opinion in Washington is that 
nothing can head off the public works 
program nor the other measure of 
Senator La Follette for direct federal 
aid. The strengthening of credit facil- 
ities through the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation has failed to improve 
business. It is believed that by April 
15 this will be fully seen by the country j 
the usual spring upturn will not be 
forthcoming; and then the only "way out 
is for the government to step in with 
a well-planned public works program. 

England Goe« Forward 

Doctor Edith Elmer Wood has called 
attention to the remarkable housing pro- 
gram of the English government. Doc- 
tor Wood says in the March 15 Survey: 

“On my return recently from a visit 
to England, my flret in several years, 
the editor of The Survey asked ma whai 
had Impressed me most in the housing 
eituntian over there. The answer was 
unhesitating: The spectacle of l,8D0-Qdd 
Inral aythorities* urban and rural, 
throughout England, Scotland and Wales, 
quietly and systematically preparing- for 
the compleie elimination of their slums, 
under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Health, and with Bubstantial financial 
asRistance from the national treasury. 
If you let the full meaning of the words 
soak in, you will see how stupendous the 
implications are. No nation has ever 
before undertaken such a task. 

**Thia was far from being the only 
matter of Interest* I could have pointed 
to the 200,000 high-grade cottages built 
and rented to working people by local 
authorities since my last visit; hut that 
WHS the impressive continuance of an 
already established policy. I could hnvc 
called attention to the remarkable in- 
ereaso in home ownership among artisan 
and lower-middte-class families in a na- 
tion not previously noted for home own- 
ership, Or I could have mentioned the 
important new powers in the town and 
country planning hill. But none of these 
had tho social and economic significance 
of the nation-wide compulsory stum 
clearance provided for in the act of 1930, 
And it should be remembered that, while 
it was introduced by a Labor ministry, 
it was adopted by an almost unanimous 


Parade of techniciam before 
Senate committee drives home 
the significance of public works 
now. Purchasing power only 
can produce revival. England, 
though broke^ has carried on 
slum clearance. 


parliamentary vote. All the discussion 
was over matters of detail. It was not 
opposed at any atago by either the Lib- 
erul or Conaervative Party as such." 

Some of the personages that have 
stressed the need for public works be- 
fore the Senate committee are Edward 
F, McGrady, representing the Amencan 
Federation of Labor; G* M. Bugnia^et, 
secret ary^ International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers; Merryle Stanley 
Ru keyset, financial writer; Col. Sanford 
E. Thompson, consulting engineer; 
Frank C. Baldwin, secretary of the 
American Institute of Architects; Al- 
fred E. Smith, former governor of New 
York; Willard L. Thorp, economist, 
Amherst College; W. N. Loucks, econo- 
mist, University of Pennsylvania; John 
P. Hogan, consulting engineer, New 
York; John A. Simpson, president of the 
Farmers Union; Willard Chevalier, di- 
rector of engineering publications of the 
McGraw-Hill Company; John Sloan, 
New York architect, 

Dltatter Wide-Spread 

Nearly all of these persons including 
Senator La FoUette have stressed the 
extent of the present disaster. Senator 
La Follette said: 


*Tt is conservatively estimated that 
fiiSOD.OOO men and women are trudging 
the streets looking for work and unable 
to find it. At least another 7,000,0Q0 are 
working part time and for greatly re- 
duced wages* 

''Hix million farmers In the United 
States have been fighting a losing eco- 
nomic battle ever since 1920. The indus- 
trial and financial depression of the last 
three years has served merely to inten- 
sify the deflation which agriculture has 
experienced for the last 12 years. 

**The wage and salary loss of the un- 
employed, it is estimated, reaches the 
staggering total of $20,090,000,099. The 
purchasing power of 50,000,900 people 
dependent upon wages and the 30,000,090 
people dependent upon agriculture has 
been withdrawn from the market. This 
is one o£ the prime reasons why the de- 
pression, now in its third winter, has 
extended without recovery from 1029 to 
1932. 

"Up to this time not a dollar of federal 
funds has been made available for this 
purpose to supplement funds raised for 
the most part by taxation on real estate 
In the several states. A bipartisan com- 
bination in the Senate last month de- 
feated the bill to assist cities* counties 
and states in meeting the problems of 
unemployment relief. I still believe that 
Congress will not adjourn without pass- 
ing such legislation. 

Heavy Costs Being Paid 

“Unless the federal government does 
Its share in this emergency, the social 
progress we have made in raising tho 
standard of living in this country will 
be lost. For years to come wo shall be 
paying the price in the breakdown of 
hcaltli, stunted and undernourished chil- 
dren and disintegration of the morn! 
fiber of millions of our citixena. * * * 

“I have proposed use of government 
credit to finance the expansion of fed- 
eral, state, county and municipal public 
^Continued on page 2221 
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Unions, Employers, Friends, Honor Ford 


O UT upon a hilltop In southern 
Maryland, beneath two century- 
old oak trees, under warm sun- 
shine, not far from his own cottag-e, 
Charles P. Ford lies buriedp Simple 
folk tend his grave, and a church bell, 
in a nearby chapel, sounds sweet notes, 
morning and evening; he has returned 
home to a humble destination not unlike 
his humble origin. Hither loving friends 
carried his body March 30— a beautiful 
day in early spring — and hither came 
hundreds to honor the memory of this 
labor statesman. 

Universal comment 'attested to Ford's 
widespread influence. 

''Thirty years of contact with a hu- 
man being is the best path to knowledge 
of that person. Our friendship and 
association with Ford began at a busy. 
International convention in Salt Lake 
City in 1903, It continued to the day 
of his death. In all that time we found 
no holes in his armor. He remained the 
resourceful, constructive, human, kindly, 
loyal friend and eo-worker to the last. 
We consider it a privilege to have 
known and worked with such a leader 
and friend,'' 

Chables M. Paulsen, 
President^ L. U, No* * 134. 

P. P. Sullivan, 

President, Building Trades 
Council, Chicago. 

Geobge W. WnmoBD, 
Secretary, L* U* No, 3, 

"He was a loyal, devoted trade union- 
ist, a capable officer and a valuable 
friend with your organismtion. The 
entire labor movement has sustained a 
great loss." 

WnxiAM GaEEN, 

President, American Federa- 
tion of tabor. 

"I can realize that not only your 
Brotherhood has lost an efficient and able 
officer, but the labor rnovement a trade 
unionist of unusual experience and abiL 
ity in meeting the great issues of the 
day." 

Frank Morrison, 

Secretary, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

"Hia earnest effort and wise counsel 
contributed so much to the progress of 
industrial relations in the electrical con- 
struction industry.” 

AUTRED J* HiXON, 

Preaidentt Section 18, Elec- 
trical Guild of North America, 

"Hia influence for good In the industry 
is well known to us. His spirit will go 
marching on, giving courage to those 
who must finish what ho started*” 

D. A. Fleming, 

Manager, Section 4, Electrical 
Guild of North America* 

"Wo are both terribly saddened and 
distressed by the irreparable lo«.<i in the 


Great demonstration of remark- 
able hold deceased leader had 
upon the entire electrical indus- 
try and entire labor movement. 


passing of one of the finest men and 
most loyal friends we have ever known.” 

John G* LiviNG3Tr>N, 

Frank Cpoprr, 

John G* Livingston Sr Com- 
pany, New York. 

"In hia passing you have lost a valu- 
able colleague and the labor movement 
in general has suffered an inrepaTable 
loss.” 

VVm. L, Hutcheson, 

Presidml, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Join- 
era of America, 

"Advise the executive council of your 
organization of our sympathy in the 
loss of a Bndher who forever contended 
for the rights of the worker.” 

*fOK N. Weber, 

President, American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

“I knew of his splendid work and the 
ciutatanding position he occupied in the 
councils of the trade union movement of 
the country and, too, the high respect in 
which he ivas held by the business inter- 
ests of our nation.” 

G. L. Berry, 

P res uU* n t, I ri te rn a tio na I Pr i n t- 
ing Pressmen & Assistants* 
Union of North America* 

"We send our sincere sympathies to 
his family in Iheir bereavement and to 
your organization in the loss of a great 
w'orker in the cause of trade unionism.” 
Anprew J. Kennepy, 

PreaidrHi, Lithographers' In- 
ternational Protective and 
Beneficial Association of the 
United States and Canada, 

"Regret to learn of death of Charles 
P, Ford* Your organization and the 
labor movement have lost one of their 
best executives.** 

Thomas Kennedy, 
iSrrrrfarv, United Mine Work* 
ers of Amcrtca. 

"I knew Charlie .Ford ivell and favor- 
ably and feel a personal loss in his 
passing.” 

James Mai/>ney, 

PreHidentf OlasB Bottle Blow- 
ers' AHBodation of the United 
States and Canada* 

ahure with the olHccrs and member« 
of the Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
the loss suitained in the death of Charles P. 
Ford, chairman of your executive council, 


ami who was recognized as one of the out 
standing trade unionists." 

W 1 U. 1 AM P* CLARm 
President, American Flint Clas* 
Workers' Union. 

"He was a real union man, inUtligem. 
welidnformed, always tinllinchingly facing 
obstacles, and giving hia best to promote the 
right and interest of fellow workers. Our 
movement can Hi afford to lose men of hit 
high character.” 

G. W. Prrkins* 

Secretary, Cigarmakers* Interna- 
tional Union of America* 

"Our entire movement has sustained a lost 
hard to bear in the passing of this outstand 
Ing oflUcer of your organisation.” 

JaU^ Wlf^N, 

T^eeiden.t, Pattern Makers 
League of North America. 

"The labor movement, in general, lost s 
very valuable man and your organiiatlon 
one of tU shining ligbts," 

W* w. BanroK, 

president. Metal Polishers In 
ternational Union* 

"llli long record of service to your or- 
ganisation and the labor movement la one it 
be proud of, and bis death ends a record that 
will tong he honored by us all.” 

E* J. Maniok. 

Premdent, Order of Railrosd 
Telegraphers. 

"With your organization which Brother 
Ford served so long and faithfully, wr 
mourn the loss you have sustained, and w* 
espreii the hope that the example which hr 
set for faithful and efficient service will 
serve as a guide among the officers and 
members of your Brotherhood in carry j tig 
on the good work of your organUatioti.” 
n. B. Robertson* 

Cha4rman, Railway Labor Exec 
u lives' Association. 

"1 know of no man that I respected or 
rtdmireil more. The Brotherhood has suf- 
fered a tremendous loss and the movement 
one of its strongest links." 

A* J* Bkrres* 

Secreiary, Producers Committee 
on Industrial Relations, Molior. 
P tc ture 1 n d ustr y . 

"Vour organization has lost faithful 
worker and labor movement sufTers loss of 
staunch supporter*" 

f fi ARLES P, Howard, 

Preeident, International Typo 
graphical Union. 

"I know the electrical workers have lost 
II splendid executive and am sure hi* placi- 
wilt be hard one to lilL" 

Frank Kasten. 

President, United Brick and Cla,« 
Worker* of America. 

"Organized labor in general and your 
Brotht?rhood in particular has lost a faithful 
friend am! champion.” 

(iKO* M. Harrison, 

Presid cut, B roth e rhoo d of Ral J ■ 
way ami Steamship Clerks. 

"Ho leave* vacancy in your organization 
that will he difflcuU to fill and his sorvlcei 
to movement will be lasting monumenL" 

P. H* Kntcht, 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
(Contlmted on pnge UI7) 
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Today’s Hard Times Paralleled By 1 890’s 

By P. Jt KING* Boston No. 264^ Iniernational Association of Machinists 


A STUDY or Amcrieaii industrial de- 
velopment reveals many facta that 
prove the **h ear t-br caking^ nine- 
ties^’ to be the darkest period in our 
social history. The times were packed 
with grim facts that tried men’s souls — 
hard times, business failures, mortgaged 
farms, and labor disturbances. Corn, 
selling in Kansas at 10 cents a bushel, 
was cheaper to burn than coal. Wheat 
fell to the lowest price ever touched be- 
fore or aince— 40 rents a hiisheh The 
tenant farmer in the south, who ob- 
tained his supplies by giving the store- 
keeper a lien on his crop saw no prospect 
of paying up his account with hve-cent 
cotton. In industrial centers the laborer 
frequently faced the alternative of re- 
duced wage scale or strike. 

The crash was awful. More than 200 
railroads went bankrupt. At one time 
56,000 miles of railroad and one-quarter 
of all railroad capital were in receiver- 
ship — that is to say, in the hands of 
creditors. All the banks of New York. 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Pitts- 
burgh suspended payment (cash) and 
issued, in lieu of money, their owm 
clearing-house certiOcates — paper to 
represent assets that could not be liqui- 
dated or, as we now cul! Uium, fro/.en 
assets. In June, money was loaned cm 
the stock exchange at previously un- 
heard-of figures, and one afternoon be- 
came unobtainable at any price, al- 
though 360 per cent was bid for it. 

The government itself faced bank- 
ruptcy, There was a continuous run up- 
on the United States Treasury for gold, 
like the gold run recently on the bank of 
England that forced Great Britain to 
leave the gold Btandard. It almost hap- 
pended to this country in the panic of 
1893; fear of it caused Europe to call 
home a great deal of the capital she had 
been lending here, and that, uf ciiurse, 
made everything worse. 

Another force that brought about this 
crisi.q had its origin in the ever- in creas- 
ing concentration of wealth in the 
hands of a few stupid, selfish, will- 
ful men who dominated the na- 
tion’s life, Chauncey M, Depew 
said : **Fifty men haV'e it in their 
power, by reason of the wealth 
which they control, to come to- 
gether within 21 hours and arrive 
at an understanding by which 
every wheel of trade and com- 
merce may be stoppeti.” 

William Windom, a former Sec- 
retary of the TreaRury, disagreed 
with Depew in that the power to 
create a panic was limited to four 
men, *‘who may at any time, and 
for reasons satisfactory to them- 
selves, by a stroke of the ptm, re- 
duce the value of property in the 
United States by hundreds of 
millions. They may at their own 
wdll and pleasure, emharras.i busi- 
ness, ikqjresM one clLy cjr localiLy 


Vivid picture of the days of 
Coxey^s Army from the pen of a 
labor historian. 


and build up another, enrich one indi- 
vidual and ruin his competitors, and 
when complaint is made, coolly reply, 
'What arc yon going to do about it.’ " 

There was a rising grievance against 
an invisible powder named Special Privi- 
lege; a power that was contemptuous of 
government and people alike, intolerant 
of restraint. The mind of possessive 
wealth was arrogant. Wealth asserted 
the right to project and consolidate it- 
self by will of its own in the old way of 
thinking. Its new instrument was the 
trust, which, by habit of flouting weak 
laws of restraint, had got the idea of ac- 
countability only to laivs of its own. 

Motivated as it was by interests of 
those in control of the nation’s indus- 
tries, the political life of the United 
States was rotten to the core. In social 
and official circles of Washington, men 
and women talked freely of how much 
this or that Senator or Congressman had 
received for his services to such and 
such a trust or corporation. 

On the other hand, there was a grow- 
ing class of idle rich who had difflculty 
in finding new thrills in life. Charles 
and Mary Beard, in their admirable 
"Rise of .American Civilisiation*’ tell us 
of the social life among the rich of that 
time: 

Mad Display of Rich 

“At a dinner eaten on horseback, the 
favorite steed was fed flowers and cham- 
pagno* to a small black-and-tan dog 
w'curing a diamond collar worth !f 15,000 
a lavish banquet w'as tendered; at one 
function the cigarettes were wrapped in 
hundred dollar bills; at another, fine 


black pearls were given to the diners in 
their oysters. Then weary of such 
limited diversions more freakish occa- 
sions w'ere contrived, with monkeys 
seated between the guests; human gold 
fish swimming about in pools; chorus 
girls hopping out of pies. 

“In lavish expenditures as well as in 
exotic performances, pleasures were 
hungrily sought by the fretful rich de- 
livered from the bondage of labor and 
responsibility. Diamonds were set in 
teeth; a private carriage and personal 
valet were provided for a pet monkey: 
dogs wore tied with ribbons to the 
buck seats of victortaB and driven out in 
the park fur airings; a necklace coatinp 
$600,000 was purchased for a daughter: 
$65,000 was spent for a dressing table: 
$75,000 for a pair of opera glasses.'' 

To the worker the panic meant wage 
cuts or no work at all, lockouts and 
hopeless strikes, breadlines, cold and 
hunger. Immigrants continued to come 
There were strikes involving hundreds 
<if thousunda of desperate men; bitter 
struggles, one-sided and unfair from the 
start to finish, were accompanied by 
violence and bloodshed. The Knights of 
Labor were nearing their end. But the 
American Federation of Labor lived 
through the crisis without any great 
decline in its vitality, 

During the panic, one of the moM in- 
teresting of the underdog movements 
was the unique march of the so-called 
Coxey’a army to Washington, ^'Coxey’s 
army” has since become a byword, a 
synonym for a tattered aggregation 
of disreputables. As in many cases, 
and in spite of the comparatively 
recent occurrences of the events that 
gave rise to the phrase, its origin is un* 
known to many who use it. There was a 
time, fiowever, when all who could read 
gairtcd n great deal of information and 
misinformation about the subject, whiirh 
caused reactions ranging from uproar- 
ious amusement to genuine alarm, 

Coxey Got Idea al Home 

The movement started in the 
fall of 1893 at Massillon, Ohio, in 
the head of one Jacob Belcher 
Coxey, a Populist in polities. He 
believed it was the function of 
Congress, and of the entire gov- 
ernment, to relieve social distress. 
The country was full of misery; 
(houRamis starved. Coxey, there- 
fore, issued a proclamation an- 
nouncing his intention to force, if 
necessary, those in power to act 
for fhe poor, by organizing the 
unemployed into “peaceable 
armies and marching them without 
supplies, begging their w-ay for 
hundreds of miles, to the capital/' 
But Coxey ’s message, as a con- 
temporary historian put it, “came 
as rain upon thirsty ground/’ In 

i>ii pH (CP 21 n 
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Why Labor’s Anti-Injunction Bill Passed 

By WILLIAM HABER, Muhigan Stait C&llcgt 


mmj wcJ] franklj face the fact 
that the hulk of the law (upon labor 
dliputet) li made by the court* — -that 
the tocia] point of view of the judgeti 
particularly of the judge* of court* of 
Rnal jurUdiction, U the roost important 
factor in the decUio&t in labor case*, 
which means that the liberalisation of 
the substantive law is largely a matter 
of educating or selecting the Judge*/' 
(p. 297) — The Government in Labor 
Dispute^ 

D r. EDWIN E. WITTE, Chief of the 
WiBconsm Legistativo Reference 
Library and Lecturer in Economics 
at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been, for over 20 years, a close 
student of the me of injunctions in 
labor disputes and of other aspects of 
the law in regard to trade unions. His 
conclusions as to the way out of the 
present undesirable legal position of 
the trade unions are presented in a 
volume of over 300 pages. The Govern- 
mcni in Labor DxeputeB (McGraw Hiil 
Book Co., 1932, $4.00) is the first com- 
prehenaive survey of the legal aspects 
of labor disputes and in the opinion of 
the reviewer, the most lucid end sound 
analysis of the many controversial 
Issues thus far written In the United 
States. 

Mr, Witters analysis, in brief, is this; 
The public has a large stake in indus- 
trial peace. Strikes and lockouts are 
costly to all parties concerned^ The 
waste and suffering and the danger to 
public peace which they entail have com- 
pelled the government to take cogni- 
zance of these disputes and often to in- 
terfere* The legislative, executive and 
especially the judicial branches of the 
government have all interested them- 
selves in the question. But every phase 
of governmental intervention has come 
in for a great deal of criticism. We do 
not only have more strikes than most 
other nations, but our strikes are accom- 
panied by more violence. In addition 
the attitude of our courts is unfair and 
unjust to labon The search for a more 
equitable solution of the legal problems 
presented by labor disputes, Mr, Witte 
points out, is a major political issue. 
Anti-injunction bills have been intro- 
duced in Congress and in some of the 
legUlatures. Pollticat platforms pledge 
correction of the abuses and the courts 
recognize that these cases are among 
the moat difficult that come before them. 

Mr. Witte's treatment of the subject 
provides an anrwer to three questions. 
First, what is the present law of labor 
disputes? Second, How does it work 
out? Third, what future policies ought 
to be adopted? 

What is legal or illegal In labor dis- 
putes is set down principally in the de- 
cision of the courts. These decistons 
have been influenced by many legal 
theories applicable to relations between 


Review of two books on injunc*- 
tions reveals growing tide of 
public opinion against courts* Dr. 
Witte takes position that Labor 
should have free hand to protect 
unions. Dr. McCracken shows 
that injunctions increase indus- 
trial strife. 


two individuals which the courts have 
applied to collective action by labor. 
Among these doctrines the '‘conspiracy 
doctrine"’ is most important. Combined 
with other legal theories, the courts 
have developed a set of rules which 
throw considerable doubt upon the 
legality of many Indispensable trade 
union activities. 

Union Activilio* Re*tr»cted 

As a result, while labor unions are 
recognized as lawful organizations, 
many of the necessary activities of labor 
unions are often held up as unlawful. 
Thus, strikes for some purposes are 
illegal in several states. This includes 
strikes for the closed shop, sympathetic 
strikes, strikes against non-union ma- 
terial or those involving jurisdictional 
disputes. But oven when the strike may 
be legal, picketing, so necessary in the 
conduct of any strike, Is legal only when 
persuasion is used and illegal if the 
methods employed involve intimidation. 
But the difference between persuasion 
and intimidation is not always clear and 
the decision rests, therefore, with the 
judge. Boycotts are also illegal in most 


states, under our anti -trust laws. The 
issue in most cases Is still “what are the 
ends in view"? What is the strike 
about? To the unionist, the strike for 
the closed shop is directed toward 
strengthening the organization, toward 
protecting the union from the competi- 
tion of the non-union worker. But to 
the judge (in Massachusetts, for exam- 
ple) such a strike is directed toward 
injuring the non-union worker and is. 
therefore, illegal. Only in California 
are all strikes legal. Elsewhere the bias 
of the court often determines the legal- 
ity of a particular action. 

The injunction, as used in labor con> 
troversies, is the central issue in the 
conflict The author found that injunc- 
tions have been issued in every state in 
the union except South Carolina and In 
addition 303 cases in the Federal Courts. 
Dr, Witte has made an exhaustive study 
on the results achieved by the use of 
injunctions. His findings show that as 
a method of preventing violence, one of 
the main objects sought to be achieved 
by injunctions* they have been a failure. 
Acts of violence are always illegal. The 
criminal law is always applicable. But 
the violation of an injunction makes it 
possible to punish for contempt of court 
The evidence also indicates that more 
speedy disposition of the cases has not 
resulted. Strikes have seldom been 
stopped by injunctions. Only recently 
have injunctions against the methods 
used in strikes been eflTective, Thero is 
evidence that injunctions have defeated 
strikes, but Dr. Witte claims that their 
effect has been exaggerated. 

They have, however, resulted In in- 
creasing disrespect for our courts. “The 
issuance of labor injunctions has done 
iContlnneU on pasre 219) 
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Kansas City Sets Up Standard Craft Courses 


By BILL MINKS, L U, No. 124, Kansas City 


J OB security means ability to meet, to 
adapt one’s self, and perhaps to use 
to an advantage, changes which are 
constantly occurring. Neither you nor 1 
can prevent these changes taking place 
in the industrial world, but both you and 
I may train ourselves so we will be more 
able thoroughly to adapt ourselves to 
them. It is quite gratifying to know that 
many of these changes that have taken 
place are the direct outgrowth of ex- 
perience, and that the peraona who are 
responsible for these changes, are the 
ones who have been able to look back in 


their store of past experiences, and pick 
out methods which they have been able 
to use in solving the problenis at hand. 

Since new and complex changes are 
constantly taking place, the prcBent day 
technician must keep step with these 
changes by constantly striving to apply 


his past experiences and his job knowl- 
edge to them. Unfortunately the in- 
dustrial job does not always alTord op^ 
portunity and information tioceasary for 
the adaptation of the past experiences 
and the job knowledge to the newer 
problems involved, and as a result the 
technician must turn elsewhere to 
secure this training. 

In Kansas City, our L. U. No. 124, in 
full accord with the above facta, has an 
arrangement with the Lathrop Poly- 
technic InsUtute whereby there is estab- 
iished a scries of night school classes 
which assist our members in securing 
technical information and skill needed to 


Another city sees the value of 
contitiued training in electrical 
science. Practical results early 
achieved. 


meet the requirements of the newer 
problems which are arising in our trade. 
These classes come directly under the 
control of our examining board and are 
conducted in accordance with our by- 
laws. In accord 
with the rulings 
of the Kansas 
City Board of 
Education, a fee 
of $1 4.0(1 is 
charged each 
member enrolled 
for 60 nights’ in- 
struction, except 
in the class in 
welding where 
an additional fee 
IS charged to 
cover the gas 
used. 

In the organ- 
ization of the classes the teachers 
selected were in all cases men who 
had served for years In electrical 
w'ork, and were thoroughly grounded in 
practical work of the trade. The classes 
are organized on a laboratory basis, and 
the mathematica, theory and skill of the 
trade are brought 
into play as 
needed, in order 
that the require- 
ments of these 
enrolled men 
might be met. 

Membership in 
the classes is 
made up of ap- 
proximately 50 
per cent journey- 
men and 50 per 
cent apprentices, 
this accounting 
for a much high- 
er average age 
than bad been 
expected. Our examining board checked 
very carefully the setivitios of the 
classes, and an attendance of 88 per 
cent of the course time is required, 
exceptions being made only in cases for 
sickness, for overtime work, or for other 
good reasons which would ordinarily 
keep a man off his job. 

During the classes and at their end, 
real examinations are hold in order that 
the members of the class who do cred- 
itable work may receive full credit for 
their work, as our examining board is 
unwilling to recognize the work unless 
the members actually profited from it. 


Praetical Electricity Clan 

In this class are enrolled 23 members, 
who attend two two-hour periods weekly. 
One hour each class night is devoted to 
mathematics, while the other hour is de- 
voted to practical electricity. Mr. Hahn 
is the teacher and Mr. Anderson is the 
principal of the school, Mr. Hahn is cred- 
ited by our examining board as being 
capable of securing high standard of re- 
sults from our members who attend this 
dass. This class is composed largely of 
apprentices, and some Journeymen who 


have found themsdvet lacking in mathe- 
matical training. 

Electrical Machinery Cliu« 

In this class are enrolled 22 members 
who also attend two two-hour periods 
weekly. Mr. Mathias, the teacher, Is 


held in the highest esteem as an elec- 
trical instructor. The majority of man 
in this class come from the practical 
electricity class, and after they have at- 
tended this class for a period of two 
years, they fmd themselves excellently 
equipped to meet the highly competitive 
technical problems that constantly con- 
front us. 

Welding Clan 

The ivelding class is composed prin- 
cipally of journeymen. There are 13 
members enrolled and they attend a 
four-hour period each Saturday morn- 

(ContlfiiiPd on page 2201 
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Executive Council Views Depression Problem 


refcular meetiriic of the Interna- 
ls tional Executive Council opened at 
International HeadquartcrGi 1200 
I5th St, N, W*, Washington, D, C., 
March 1, 1932, F, L, Kelley presiding. 

The chair appointed Council Membern 
Edward Nothnagle and Charles M* Paul- 
sen as audit committee. 

The executive council discussed with 
the officers the financial condition of the 
International organi^tion as well as 
existing unemployment in the various 
localities and then gave consideration to 
legislation now before Congress affect- 
ing our organization and other workers. 
It was moved and seconded that the 
council take a recess during which the 
members could interview United States 
Senators and Representatives at the 
Capitol, urging the enactment of relief 
legislation on injunction abuses in fed- 
eral courts and legislation in relief of 
the workers on account of the depression. 
Motion was adopted and the council 
took a recess. 

When the council reconvened, the In- 
ternational Secretary submitted the fol- 
lowing names of members making appli* 
cation for pension J 

L. U. Name 

I. O. George A, Barnhart. 

1. O. A. E. Corking, 

I. 0. George H. Rice. 

f. 0. William James Stephenson. 

L O. Lewis Stern, 

LO. G. A. Von Schriltss, 
r O. r. W. Weifenbach, Sr, 

3 John J. Carney. 

3 Robert S. Day. 

3 James R. How'ard, 

3 William J. Keating, - 
3 William N, Kopp* 

3 Fred KoRsatz. 

3 Frank Merklein. 

3 Frederick Ruppert. 

3 Francis P, Turner, 

3 August Wieber, Sr, 

3 J. P. Slatte^>^ 

3 Joseph W% Thompson. 

3 George J. Thornton. 

3 John C. Schaeffer. 

6 William A, Fagan. 
i> James McGrath, 
n W, L, Rhya, 

9 Max Lindemann. 

14 Alexander NicolL 
m WnUiam W^ Gilbert, 

41 John Straaaner. 
ffJ4 F, B. Davisson. 

134 B. Dofsing, 

134 A, D, Johnson. 

1S4 John C, Morrissy. 

134 Lee McElheny, 

134 W. J. Newton, 

134 Frank J. O'Bynie. 

134 William A, Rowland. 

134 J. T). McDermott. 

134 C, II. Shenoha. 

134 Dan Battle. 

134 Charles D. Ensign, 

245 Henry Packer, 

267 P, Humphrey, 

267 .lahn F, Reynolds, 


Minutes of meeting of the In- 
ternational Executive Council, 
March 1, 1932. 


328 Thomas Houlihan. 

595 Joe Poirier, 

6T7 Charles Tunberg, 

713 Herman Miller. 

716 W^ C. Welch, 

An examination of the applicants' 
records show them qualified in accord- 
ance with the constitution. It was moved 
and seconded that the pensions be 
granted. Motion carried. 

The following applications were con- 
sidered • 

L, U, Name 

t, O, James J. Coakley, 

245 James Shea. 

694 E. C. Cleverly, 

Inasmuch as the standings of these 
members do not conform with Section 2 
of Article XII of the consLilution, their 
applications were rejected writh the un- 
derstanding that their cases would be re- 
opened at a future meeting in the event 
additional information justifying recon- 
sideration is filed with the council. 

The appeal of John J, Young, Jr,, 
from action of Local Union No. 3 was 
considered by the council. A review of 
the evidence showed that the appellant 
had not followed the provisions of the 
constitution in first appealing his case to 
the vice president It was moved and 
seconded that the secretary of the coun- 
cil advise the member why the council 
could not consider his appeal. Motion 
was adopted. 


The appeal of W, A. Gaines from the 
decision of International President 
Broach in the controversy of W. A, 
Gaines vs. Local Union No, 1141 was 
considered. After the council reviewed 
all the facts in the case, it was moved 
and seconde<l that the council sustain 
the decision of the International Fresi- 
dont and the secretary of the council 
stand instructeii to have transcribed and 
sent to both the appellant and defendant 
local union a copy of the decision of the 
council sustaining the decision of the 
International President, Motion was 
adopted. 

The appeal of Stephen Radgowsky 
from the decision of International Presi- 
dent Broach in the controversy of 
Stephen Radgowsky vs. Local Union No, 
3 was considered. Following a review of 
all the facts in the case, it was moved 
and seconded that the council sustain 
the decision of the International Presi- 
dent and that the secretary of the coun- 
cil stand instructed tu have the decision 
of the council transcribed and sent to 
both the appellant and defendant local 
union. Motion was adopted. 

The appeal of Hyman Levinson from 
the decision of International President 
Broach in the controversy of Hyman Le- 
vinson vs. Local Union No. 3 was consid- 
ered, After a review of all the facts in the 
case, it was moved and seconded that the 
decision of the International President 
be sustained but that on account of miti- 
gating circumstances, the assessment be 
reduced to $50, and that the secretary of 
the council stand instructed to send a 
copy of the decision of the council to 
both the appellant and the defendant 
local union. Motion was adopted. 

The appeal of Job Braen from the 
decision of International President 
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Knights of the Singing Wires 

By MARGARET N. MARTIN, Jn the Detroit News. 

When the north wind blovvH its sleety hrertth, 

And you hug your cheery fires, 

There^s u man who often fights with Death-- 
A knight of the singing wiref;, 

HeM laugh at you if you told him so — 

Be'e a wholesome sort of a guyj 

He gallantly battles ice and snow 
And he never questions . , . why. 

And when he feels the stinging pelt 
Of an icy sheath of snow, 

He relies on God * , . and his safety belt 
To keep him from below. 

Re doesn't think he's brave at all 
As he snips, snips, with his pliers; 

He's the man who eompietea your frantic call; 
He’s a knight of the singing wires. 

8ent in hy Albert H. Hnlinquist, 

19&3 Fullerton Avonuo, Detroit, Mich. 

Member of L, U, No. ES. 
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Spring’s Coming, and New Attitude on Birds 

By HAROLD K. WHITFORD, L, (/. No. 3 , Nature Study Dirtcior^ Kip Bfiy Boys Club 


T OO much cfttinoL be said and done 
for the protection of hawks and 
owK fast-vaniahing birds of prey. 
What is to become of them? How many 
will there be a few years hence if such 
unjustifiable wholesale slaughter, as on 
ane occasion in New Jersey liOO of their 
kimi, in a single day continues? And 
why this killing? 

These handsome birds are doomed — ^ 
there is a price on their heads — all be- 
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cause they are not limierslood and the 
belief that they are destnictlve has been 
closely imbedded in the minds of 
those responsible for their destruction, 
through legend, tradition or *'what have 
you” that they refuse to understand* 

The passenger pigeon, not so long 
ago, could be seen without much diffi- 
culty, Today, where can one be found? 
They have been wiped out» or nenrly so. 
Where !» the wild turkey today, when 
less than fiO years ago tffl'y were still 
i^uite common in the woods of the State 
New York and less than 10(1 years 
ago they w’ere abundant. Two of the 
moat common game birds gone from the 
forests forever. Does the same fate 
await hawks and owls or will something 
He done to prevent further destruction? 

Hawks and owls are beneficiaL This 
is a fact that has been |>roved by the 
biological survey of the United States 
government. Of the fifty species of 
hawks and owls in this country, there 
are only four hawks, namely. Cooper’s 
Hawk, Goshawk, Pidgeon Hawk, Sharp- 
Shinned Hawk and one owl, namely, the 
Great Horned Owl, that are really 
destructive. 

Among the hawks that are quite com- 
mon and should be protected are the 
Red Tailed Hawk, Red Shouldered 
Hawk, Hough-Legged Hawk, Broad- 
^inged Hawk &nti Swainson’s Hawk* 
The most common of those destructive 
to game and poultry is the Cooper's 
Hawk, which is found almost every- 
where on the North American continent. 
Hawks that soar over open country 


Birds have more than decora- 
tive uses. They are a definite aid 
to farmers. This well-known 
nature authority advocates iaws 
to halt wholesale slaughter of 
hawks and owls. 


arc usually thought lo be the destroyers 
of the farmt^rs' poultry and are, there- 
fore. condemned, while in reality they 
keep rats, mice and insects in check. 

The erroneous terms, "hen hawk” and 
“chicken hawk,” applied to some hawks, 
principally the Red Tailed Hawk and 
the Red Shouldered Hawk are gravely 
unjust. It is a mistake that is hard to 
"live dovrn/’ for no other two hawks are 
hardly more Important to agriculture 
than the two mentioned above because 
of their activity in connection with the 
extermination of the “pesky” rodent. 

Law* Should Be Enacted 

Why shiHild all siiirur because of the 
few ciestrucllve species? Before it is 
too late, action should be taken. Intel- 
ligent laws should be created and en- 
forced for the protection of these car- 
nivorous birds j not alone for the pregent 
generation Is their preservatioti impor- 
tant, but far more so for those of the 
next generulion. They belong to us to 
protect and preserve foi those who will 
come after uh. 

How are these birds beneflcia] to 
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mankind? What do they do to justify 
their existence and protection? Just 
this, the chief food of most species con- 
sists of injurious rodents and insects. 
This is absolutely true, for scientific in^ 
vestigation of the stomach contents of 
thousands of hawks and owls hm dis- 
closed that very little fowl or game is 
included in the diet of these birds and 
in many eases none at all. It is need- 
less to mention the destruction of crops 
that is wrought by rodents ami insects. 
This alone proves the worth of these 
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birds and the necessity for protection. 
The following figures from Fisher 
“Hawks and Owls of the United States 
in Their Relation to Agriculture” are 
definite proof of the above statement. 

Broad Winged Hawk— fifi spedmens 
examined. Not one contained poultry 
or grame; only two bad smalt birda. The 
rest contained mice and other smalt 
mammals, inaects, reptiles, batrachians 
and other small invertebrates. 

Sparrow Hawk — 320 specimens ex- 
amined and one and only one held a game 
bird. None held poultry; 2ll> held im 
sects; 101 held mice and other small 
mammals. There were 29 empty, 

Red-Shouldered Hawk — 320 specU 
mens examined. Two contained poultry 
and one held game. The rest held mice, 
reptiles, insects, batrachians, etc. 

Rough-Legged Hawk — 40 specimens 
examined. Forty specimens held mice, 
the majority having from three to eight 
mice apiece. Not one of these Raugh- 
Legged Hawks contained birds or game 
of any kind. 

Great Aid to Farmer 

Where is the destruction to song 
birds, poultry and game for which 
hawks and owls are invariably blamed? 
Are hawks not economically important 
enough to receive protection? Should 
t Go mi nut'll cm p»iri* 
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The Rising There is plenty of evidence that a tide of 
Tide rebellious sentiment is rising in this country. 

This is not confined merely to the unem- 
ployed* nor to the wage-earning groups. It has reached many 
of the higher salaried ment and to the management class. 
The prolonged depression furnishes the background for this 
insurgent movement, biif it is the cool indifference to anything 
but their own interests manifested by the banking and 
governing group, which goads a large section of the popu- 
lation to say, **\Ve want n new deal/* 

The dramatic, formidable and successful bi-partizan 
rebellion in the House against the sales tax bill — written prin- 
cipally by Banker Bernard Baruch — is but anolher symptom* 
React ionaiy newspapers would have us believe that this 
rebellion was merely political, the work of ambitiouSf near- 
sighted politicians seeking to get and keep otEce. It never 
seems to occur to them that the salcs-tax insurrection in the 
House was the work of young, patriotic, sober men, closer 
to the minds and hearts of the people than the newspapers 
themselves. 

The frigid indifference of the banking group to the 
people's plight persists. All that the bankers and their 
friends want is to save the gold standard, reimburse them- 
selves, and avoid fair laxation. They have not been above 
soaking the government. They have shown willingness to 
dump their worthless paper into the lap of the Rcconstniclion 
Finance Corporation; their unpatriuiic zeal has had an airing 
upon the senate floor. The much touted credit stabilization 
plan appears to be moving in a deadly circle; from banker 
to finance corporation, f rom corporation to railroad debtors, 
back to banker. How can business get well if transactions 
outside this deadly circle arc paralyzed? Nothing constructive 
has been done for business. Wage-cutting goes on. Public 
works arc halted. UncmplojTnent is increased. Nothing is 
improved but the disposition of bankers to take advantage of 
the siniatton. 

No wonder people are restive! They can sec no end of 
deflation. Tliey want an end. They will get it, if if means 
sweeping the elder bosses upon the scrap-heap. 

We may expect to sec many changes in the next five years. 
Much good can come out of the present impasse; but that 
good must be created by courage, intelligence, and compe- 
tency, If the clcicr bosses haven't these qualities, the nation 
will get bosses who have. 


Issues Tlic issues in this country grow clearer eacli day* 
They turn upon national policy. Shall the 
American standard of living be destroyed in favor of the 
Asiatic and European? Shall industrial policies, affecting 
the lives of millions, be worked out and controlled by inter- 
national bankers with huge holdings in foreign nations as well 
as their own, or by management in touch with the persons 
at home who work, and the persons who consume? Shall a 
managed economy be set up under which production goes 
forward in an orderly way so that men who want to work, 
may work* and persons who want food, may get it, or shall 
the present chaotic set-up be continued on a deflationary plan, 
in order to enrich bond gamblers, and international specu- 
lators? Shall organized labor be broken and destroyed, and 
a systcni of docile regimentation be instituted in order that 
there shall be no checks upon the speculative activities of 
international finance? 

These arc grave issues, fraught with heavy meaning for 
all men, not only wage-earners but business men, farmers, 
managers, small bankers, large industrialists — ^in short to all 
citizens who lie outside the narrow drde of international 
financiers. It would be easy to end the present intolerable 
situation, if business men would only sec clearly what inter- 
national juggling is doing to them. If manufacturers saw 
that it is international juggling %vhich is destroying business, 
and not the fanciful high wages of organized labor, manu- 
facturers would act more intelligently. 

The present mad slide down the business toboggan can be 
stopped only by jobs through public works, only by battling 
wage-cutting, only by increasing purchasing power, and only 
by kicking finance out, and puuiiig engineering managemem 
in. 


Double It has been remarked that there are many 

Double-Cross enlightened employers in the elect ncal 
construction industry. This is true. There 
are some that have made, and are capable of making, great 
contributions to the industry. There are also unscrupulous 
employers. Unfortunately these appear to multiply in time 
of depression, that is, the opportunity for them to ply theii 
ugly practices is greater. It has recently come to mir atten- 
tion that in a certain city an employer mulcted a large custo- 
mer, He lifted his profit all along the line, to a point that 
was obviously ourrupt, %Vhen taken to task by the outraged 
customer, he replied, **Thc union forced me to charge you 
that,” For cold effrontery, cheap passing of the buck, anti- 
social knavery this excuse has not been equalled. It does more 
to tear down decent conditions and honorable relations in the 
industry than a dozen open -shoppers. When an anti-union 
employer libels the union, discount can be made. But when 
a reputedly union employer, under the guise of protecting a 
ctfstomer, defends his crooked practices by pretending the 
union is responsible for them, he damages the union irrepar- 
ably, The union should not stand for such knavery. Such 
an employer should be forced to end his slander. 

The union fixes its wage rates. It seeks to fix its rates 
at a scale sufficient to create a decent standard of living for 
its members. The union has nothing to do with fixing rates 
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charged for labor by employers. I'hese rates are the soJe 
r^pon:^ibiltty of the employer — usually they are fair — that is 
ascertained, after long experience, as labor cost plus overhead 
plus profit. Yet the union can take no responsibility for them. 
It rcputltares any attempt hy any contractor to saddU! it with 
his crookedness. 


Blind is nut surprising to learn that an unusually 

Invention large number of important labor-saving devices 
has been perfected during the past 12 months 
and that machine products have made further devastating 
inroads upon hand-made goods/' Thus the New York 
Journal of Commerce sums up a continuing tendency — a trend 
laden with danger to every Ameiican workiuaii. 

This tendency began 20 years ago, hut has been given 
awful impetus during the last deqade. How powerful its 
logic is, is indicated by the fact that it increases during a 
depression which has left the purchasing powTr of 40 per 
cent of the population seriously impaired. Surely such a blind 
force should have intelligent direction. 

Invention of the automatic type-setter has been announced. 
This is operated by a photo-electric cell, which is agitated by 
light shining upon characters of a printed code, prepared upon 
a typewriter. When the reponer strikes the ke>'S, the article 
is written, and the type is set at the same time. In other 
words, the linotype operator is omitted. 

Where the end of this unnatural elimination of men reaches 
can easily lie foreseen. Only planned production can 
adequately protect workers. 


Sales Tax The sacking of the sales tax prografii by the 
Boomerang bi-partizan insurgent group m the House has 
meaning far beyond the surface. The sales 
tax is nut a new form of ta.\ation, It has been a pet of the 
privileged classes in all countries for years. We predicted 
two years ago that it would be offered as a panacea by the 
subsidized pre^^and by the bankers. We were not mistaken. 
It has been put forward with concerted planning, action j, and 
zeal, and with a blare of publicity, and with a bitter tirade 
against all opposition. 

There is little doubt if it had been accepted, it would have 
been fastened upon the country permanently. Its scope would 
have been gradually widened to include every commodity, and 
as its sropr widened, just taxes upon large incomes and other 
forms of anti-sodal wealth, w^ould have been decreased, or 
removed ahogether. This would have been a calamity for 
every wage -earner. 

There is little doubt also that the retail merchant group, 
and certain manufacturers were not entirely delighted witli 
the sales tax bill. It would have acted as a drag on sales, 
and it would have served them in a worse way. It would have 
given the government a ticket to enter their private offices, 
and scan their books at will. What an ironical turn I The 
business group crying, **take the government out of business/' 
at the same time working for a sales tax to put the govern- 
ment in the center of their private ofhees. 

Make no mistake about it. Despite wholesale propaganda 
from subsidized newspapers, the general sales tax remains a 


device to shift taxes away from the rich to the poor. The 
cry "soak the rich" may seem to be a defense of the sales tax, 
but it contains justice. Who should pay taxes but those who 
arc best able to pay for thcml 


What K ind of From time to time big business men 

Labor Movement? have prnfessrri — if not friemlship — at 
least, a civic interest in the American 
Federation of Labort its philosophy, its methodology, its 
aspirations and aims. Yet to this date, this interest has never 
gone beyond a professed status, and in some instances the 
interest has taken on a hypocritical air, inasmuch as big busi- 
ness men have proffered an olive branch in public and c,irr!cd 
on in secret a legal, financial, and propaganda drive against 
t[ic labor movement and all it stands for* 

One would think in this time of unrest that big business 
men would take a more thoughtful attitude toward the whole 
question of industrial relations. What kind of labor move- 
ment do they want in this country’? What do we sec? We 
see wholesale wage-cuts* We see no constructive effort to 
create jobs, Wc see no lessening of the anti^union activities 
of such bodies as the League for Industrial Rights, and the 
American Plan. We see no disposition to stop the poison work 
of spies, slool-pigeons, agents provocateur, and such creators 
of industrial bitterness. 

Perhaps big business men do not want a constructive labor 
movement in this country. Perhaps they w^ant warfare be- 
tween labor and capital. Perhaps they want curtailed pro- 
duction, sabotage, and all the other accoutrements of class 
warfare. 

If they were wise they would act differently. For there is 
going to be a labor movement in this country. If it is not 
one kind, it is going to be another. If it Is not the kind that 
contributes to American technology, it will be the kind that 
thwarts it. 


It may Hell be that the service performed by the American 
Federation of Labor in heading off pay slashes in the U, S. 
government will mark a turning point in deflation. If the 
enemies of labor had succeeded in cutting the salaries and 
wages of the federal employees, then this would have been 
the signal for new cuts in private business concerns. What 
aits business today is paralyzed purchasing power. New wage 
aits would be the worst possible thing at this time. 


When Mr, William Randolph Hearst, Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane and the other spellbinders of the hypocritical Hearst 
press were frothing at the mouth because their pet sales tax 
program was defeated in the House of Representatives, and 
were emitting a disgusting tirade of abuse against the people's 
representatives as agents of Moscow on the front pages of 
the Hearst papers, an interesting news item was carried on 
the inside. This news dispatch emanated from Paris, told 
how Paris was without any movies, drama, or cab.iret enter- 
tainment because all amusement groups had gone on strike 
to protest against the sales tax on admissions. France k the 
most conservative country In the world, and the sales tax has 
not worked there. Nor docs it work anywhere else. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 


SALES TAX FROM A WOMAN’S ANGLE 


T he effort to bad the cost of the de- 
presaicm upon the flat pocketbooks 
of smaH consumers by means of a 
manufacturers^ sales tax met a well- 
merited defeat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives March 24, but the skirmish- 
injrs of Wall Street and wealth indicate 
that the House of Have" is not at all 
satisfied to assume its part of the tax 
burden, and, although beaten for the 
time being’, will not be content to let the 
sales tax rest in its Rrave forever! Like 
John Barleycorn, It is not dead, but 
sleeping, and always ready for resur- 
rection. 

Let all working people offer their 
gratitude and votes to the group of 
courageous men, of both parties, who 
broke loose from party machines to 
strike the tax from the revenue bill. 
Headed by LaGuardia, Eepublkan, of 
New York, they included such indepen- 
dent thinkers as Doughton, of North 
Carolina; Swing, of California; Byrns, 
of Tennessee; Frear, of Wisconsin; 
Howard, of Nebraska, and Paul Kvale, 
of Minnesota, sole Farmer-Labor Repre- 
sentative, 

Present plans for the revenue meas- 
ure include increasing postage from two 
to three cents on first class mail; per- 
centage tax on automobiles, trucks, and 
parts; tax on radios and phonographs, 
cosmetics, soft drinks and other luxuries. 
Increased income and inheritance taxes 
brought surtaxes up to the war-time 
rate, amid growls from the rich. 

You will probably hear plenty of as- 
sertions that the progressive group who 
squelched the sales measure are wild 
reds, that they have government credit 
tottering, that they caused drastic losses 
in the stock market and ruined the 
Democratic party's chances in the com- 
ing election. The privileged class owns 
plenty of newspapers, magazines and 
other mouthpieces to broadcast their 
displeasure* 

It was estimated that the sales tax, 
as originally introduced, would yield 
something over $600,000,000 a year, A 
lot of money! A very large part of it 
would come out of the pockets of the 
large number of consumers who get a 
small part of the total income of this 
country. It was a tax on the very necessi- 
ties of the poor. The working man whose 
income is small and precarious, has little 
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margin for savings or investments; al- 
most every cent he makes must go for 
bitterly needed commodities, As prices 
went down, wages also hit the toboggan, 
and millions have been deprived of any 
income at all, A tax on sales would serve 
as a lever to pry wages and prices fur- 
ther apart. Either it would result in a 
stiffening of prices, in case the manufac- 
turer added the tax onto the price of the 
finished article (with manufacturers of 
the materials in the article adding in 
their share of the tax all along the line) 
or, if, as adherents of the tax sug- 
gested, manufacturers afraid of putting 
a damper on sales, should be able bo 
*‘absorb^* the tax by ”econoroies*^ in 
manufacture, it would mean that the 
loss would inevitably be pasge<l on to la- 
bor ki the form of wage cuts. 

Either looy, hbor would puji the tax. 

The burden would not fall equally on 
all consumers, ft would hit the weakest 
the hardest. The adherents of wealth 
have been raising a hullabaloo against 
one class being taxed more heavily than 
others. They object to being taxed in 
accordance with their ability to pay. But 
the sales tax is a tax that hits one class 
harder than others and it taxes in direct 
ratio to the citizen's Disability to pay; 
in other words, the less income a man 
makes, the larger proportion of it would 
be collected in taxes on ^les. 

Imagine, if the tax had gone through, 
the situation of a |3-a-day factory 
worker. Not only would he have to pay 
a tax on every manufactured article he 
bought, but his own employer would 
have been provided with a new excuse to 
cut wages. 

Don't you think it is more dilBcult for 
a $3-a-day worker to get the price of a 
pair of shoes — even | 2.98 shoes — than 
it is for the man who draws $1,000 a day 
to buy a pair of $20 shoes? Which one 
is more likely to feel the addition of a 
tax to the price of his purchase? To 
which one docs the tax represent a 
larger proportion of his total income? 
You know the answer, 

Thai is why ms say the sales tax u a 
tax levied affaimi the class hmt able to 
pay iU 

Some day perhaps even bankers will 
be smart enough to see that when a 
nation's industries depend on mass pro- 


duction you cannot have prosperit> 
when you place obstacles between pro^ 
duction and consumption. What we 
need Is a large and eager group of con- 
sumers who want a vast variety of ma- 
chine-made articles and have the money 
in their hands all ready to pay for the 
goods. We want people who are able to 
waste a bit — throw away the kettle 
when it geU a hole in it and buy a new 
one instead of mending the old one. We 
want plenty of two-car families who buy 
new cars often. We want free spenders 
with the money to pay* That is what we 
want for mass-production, machine-made 
prosperity. The machines can product 
faster than people can use up, so we can- 
not have thrift and economy and hoard- 
ing in such a system. 

Before the crash, when labor's wage? 
were considered abnormally high, wor- 
kers were only receiving a small propor- 
tion of the value of the goods they pro- 
duced, The rest was soaked up by own- 
ers, managers, bond-holders, stockhold- 
ers, bankers, politicians, corporation 
lawyers and other non-producers. 

I think Fm safe in saying that the 
farther up a person is in the scale of 
w'ealth and position, the less of the prod^ 
ucts of the machine he will buy. Hit 
clothing is made to order. His rugs are 
band-woven and imported. His motor 
car has a made-to-order Jnidy. His furni- 
ture is hand made, perhaps by a work- 
man who lived, died, and whose wages 
were spent a hundred years ago. Every- 
thing that surrounds him, so far as it 
possible, and certainly all the costly 
things, are the work of artists and hand 
craftsmen. Very small is the proportion 
of his wealth that goes for products of 
machine mass production. 

How are we going to have any success 
with mass production when the people 
who drain such a large part of the value 
derived therefrom will spend It with the 
hand craftsmen across the water? 

The producer must be an equally suc- 
cessful conBumer in order to make mas;^ 
production work. Wages in this country 
were never high enough. There were too 
many non-producers soaking up the 
gravy. Now we have conditions a great 
deal worse, for the worker has taken a 
wage cut and two of his brother's chil- 
dren to board. 

Let's not forget the Eep resen tatlve^ 
who threw party lines overl^ard to do a 
service to the overloaded consumer. 
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RADIO 


RADIO ELECTRICAL SET-UP DESCRIBED 

By AUSTIN C. LESCAKBOURA. Mem. A. I. E. B.. Mem. I. B. B. 


In^enioyi m«tKodi employed in pre«* 
enUday radio parli and fel« make 
for iow priced wilkout dacrificinfr 
performance. 

K ing Solamon in all his glory and 
power and weaUh could not begin to 
command the variety of enter lainmont 
that U aval table to any preaent-day Ameri- 
can by the aimpta twiat of the band. Eadloi 
the greatest gift of actence to the modem 
home, has been made available to the 
massea by ingenloui dedlgn* volume pro- 
duction and widespread distribution. And 
no matter how much living costa and earn- 
ings may drop» it may be expected that 



Itiespmslve Metail1s<M| IlrKlatnrs Oangeil For 
1 Healstance Network of Typical Pre»ent-Oay 
Radio 8et. 


radio will keep step ao as to remain 
always available to the most humble home. 

That any product as intricate as radio 
should be so tow In price is no mere acci- 
dent. For years radio manufacturera have 
concentrated on the proposition of reduc- 
ing costs and at the same time selling 
prices to the titmosi* once the burden of 
broadcasting was shifted to other shoul* 
ders. if set manufacitirers had to support 
the cost of radio programtt as In the early 
days of 1621^ It Is certain that radio sets 
would still be selling at high prices in 
order to provide ample margin for the 
broadcasting activities. But with the mat- 
ter reduced to straight manofacturing and 
merchandising, radio manufacturers have 
gone after low costs in what is probably 
the most competitive race in the world. 

Fully to appreciate the present-day radio 
set prices, we must glance back sev- 
eral years to the offerings of other days. 
Let's drop back to 1924, for example, and 
notice the IlCO price asked and obtained 
for the average five-tube battery-operated 
neatrodyne, table mode! receiver of that 
period. In addition to the $iSO, the tubes 
had to be bought as well as the loud- 
speaker, storage battery and B-batterics, 
If the owner desired to charge the itorage 
battery himself, a Techarger costing about 
$1B more, had to b© added to the bill. The 
usual Installation ran in the neighborhood 
of $260, while the operating coat was cer- 
tainly as high as 10 cents per hour in most 
Instances. 

Advances In Design 

And then today's contrast. A better radio 
receiver, complete and entirely self-con- 


tained, even to the tubes, housed In an 
attractive console cabinet, can be bought 
for $60 or less. Midget cabinet sets can 
be bought for as low aa $19 with tubes. 
In sefisitivity, selectivity, tone, volume, ease 
of operation and long life, the present-day 
ofFerings leave little to be deBired. The 
operating cost is under one cent per hour. 
Engineering developments, like those In 
other industries, during the past few years 
have made way for lower prices white 
maintaining performance and quality. 

Low set prices begin with radio materials 
and parts. This industry has been relent- 
less in Its search for new materials, not 
only for given characteristics at minimum 
coat, but also in the matter of ease of 
moulding and machining. Bakelit#, cold- 
moulded plastics, special porcelains and 
high-grade ceramics, hard rubber and 
fibre, have found their highest development 
in meeting the demands of the radio 
industry. 

Die casting plays a Wg part in the elec- 
trical as well as the mechanical end of the 
present radio set Many components are 
die cast, and with an accuracy that li 
almost uncanny. The ganged tuning con- 
densers, for instance, which must maintain 
accurate electTlcal step throughout the en- 
tire range of frequencies in the broadcast 
wave band, are made possible by the most 
accurate assembly and die casting opera- 
tions. A few years ago It was considered 
an achievement to match several condenser 
units for tandem opetatloti by a single tun- 
ing knob. Today the ganged condensers 
are turned out by the thousands, all 
matched, ready to be asBembled on the 
radio chassis. Likewise with the induc- 
tance coils wound to a given value with 
never a deviation. 

We may recall the bus bar wiring of the 
earlier radio sets. The square silvered cop- 
per wire was bent at Hght angles for turns 
and jump-overs, presenting s pretty sight 
to the eyes pryl^K Into the **Innards” of the 
radio receiver. The components were care- 
fully screwed to a wooden baseboard or 
ai?ain a hard rubber or hakelite sub-panol. 
Toda]f, the parts are riveted to a metal 
platform, while the wiring Is a veritable 
mess of wires running In all directions and 
including the Inserted reslsters and by- 
pass condensori. To speed up assembly, 
many manufacturers use hammer-driven, 
self-threading screws for holding compo- 
nents in place. Actually, the present-day 
not so heautiful wiring Is said to be far 
more efficient than the parallel, goometri- 
cally BTronged bus bar wiring of eight 
years ago. 

Ctindenscrs Save Money 

It is in the fixed condensers that somo 
real economy comes In, In most of the 
present low-priced receivers, small vertical 
aluminum cans oro conspicuous In the chas- 
sis assembly. Thti© are the electrolytic 
condensers, which represent one of the 
largest savings in gaining low cost. These 


condensers take the place of bulky and 
costly paper dielectric condensers, and, 
when properly designed and made, actually 
offer definite advantages over paper 
condensers. 

Electrolytic condensers are based on a 
very old electrical discovery to the effsel 
that if an alternating current is applied 
across a cell consisting of an aluminum 
electrode In certain electrolytei, current 
will flow through the cell when the eleclro- 
lyto is positive with respect to the alumi- 
num electrode. No current will flow when 
the current reverseSt so that the aluminum 
Is positive With respect to the electrolyte, 
provided a certain critical voltage U nol 



Typical Mclslllsed Resistor Units In Ceramic 
Tubing, Employed In Present -Day Radio Sots. 


exceeded. The rectifier action is caused by 
the formation of a very thin film on the 
aluminum electrode* This film becomes the 
dielectric between the two conducting elec- 
trodes — aluminum and electrolyte — ^^and due 
to its minute thickness, it provides for a 
condenser of enormous capacity In eompar- 
iaon with hulk. Thus the average small 
aluminum can contains an eight microfarad 
unit, whereas little more than a one micro- 
farad paper condenser could be packed Into 
the same space for the given 506-volt work- 
ing voltage. Also, the cost of the electro- 
lytic condenser is but a fraction of the 
cost of a corresponding paper dielectric 
condenser. 

In addition to the high-voltage electro- 
lytic condensers in metal cans or cardboard 
containers for filter circuit requirements, 
there are various types of compact card- 
board wrapped and paper wrapped low- 
voltage electrolytic condensers for hy-pass 
functions. 

Resistors Do Their Bit 

Another important saving is in the re- 
sistor field. The sets of several years ago 
which ushered in the socket radio era, were 
usually provided with wire- wound resistors, 
particularly for the voitago divider net- 
work. Today, wire-wound resistors tro 
hardly employed at all in the usual run of 
radio receivers. Instead, compact* low cost 
resistors are employed of the carbon typo, 
the paint type or the metallised resistor 
type, The carbon type Is simply a solid 
carbon rod which Includes certain other in- 

iContlnneil on page 220) 
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FracHotifi — nnd UncommoTi 
Heft^nrch Lnboratory 

If yyu had hvvtt hi 9<hen<*et«dT seifml 
monthft RfTO, you mlijlit bavo aeon a re murk- 
able iiubtle demonfftratiim of television* A 
complete vnndeviile proifrflin was sent 
"through the etheK'; the actora were two 
miles away from tlio theater, and yet the 
audience *'*aw" and **henrd" them perfectly* 
And mind you, the performance was starred 
not Just once, hut meveral times, and op 
reifular theatre achedute, Thoosanda of 
people went to ace the demonstration and 
came away convinced that televliion Is 
really possible. Furthermore, they came 
away talkinjr about scanning discs, photo- 
electric tubes, and ulow lamps— and, ao far 
as I know, everyone completely overlooked 
one of the ^'frndffets*’ that made the dem- 
onstration possibla. 

Of course, you must have pbotoelectric 
tubea. These Hedrfc eyes are able to “see** 
much more rapidly than human eyes. That 
means that if you want to broadcast the 
picture of a man, you don't have to send 
the whole thitn? at once. You can chop up 
the pSclure into a lot of little parts and 
lot the photo tube “sec^ each little part 
separately. That makes it much easier to 
send picturea by radio, and on the receivlnp? 
end you fit it so that each little piece of 
the total picture fa fitted into its proper 
place — something like fitting tiles Into de- 
signs on the bathroom fioor. The acanning 
disc is the gadget that chops the original 
picture into pieces — and a similar disc in 
the receiving set puts the pieces together 
again. 

It’s a good idea, this sending pictures 
piecemeal, but when it was first tried U 
didn't work so well. Everyone remembers 
the story of ^‘Humpty-Dumpty^ — ATI the 
King’s Horses,’* to say nothing of “All the 
King's Men Couldn’t Put Humpty Together 
Again,*' It was much the same way with 
those first television picture. The receiv- 
ing apparatus got all the little pieces of the 
original picture, but it had a great deal of 
trouble puttinf them together again in the 
right order. Today the job U done, and 
dona well, by a tiny eleetrle motor; the 
engineers didn't use horses, but horse- 
power, and fractional horsepower at that, 
to do a very difficult |ob. And yet the 
motor seldom prets a word of praise. 

Let's leave television for the moment and 
say a word about the talking moving pic- 
ture. In general there are two ways of 
making a moving picture “talk,” One way 
is to make a phonograph record at the same 
time the camera ts inking the picture* and 
then play the record while the picture is 
being shown. That doesn’t iound like a 
bard thing to do; the dilllcuH part is to 
keep the sound record in atop with the 
picture — “synchronise” sound and scene. 
Now that word “synchronise” Is made up 
of a couple of Greek words meanltig "time” 
and “together”, and for quite a while the 
business of evaetly synchronizing the voice 
and the picture was all Greek to the people 
who tried It. And It isn’t ao easy as It 
sounds, either, Herc’a an experiment that 
will show you one reason why it Isn’t easy. 

Step out on the front lawn some day and 
draw two circles. Suppose you fastened 
ono end of a five* foot string to a stake and 
then, holding tho string tight, walked all 
around the stake. Then replace the five- 


foot string by one 10 feet long, and walk 
around again. In the second case you’d 
have twice as fnr to walk — so that, if you 
were going to get around both circle« in 
the aame length of time, you’d have to 
walk twice as fast In the second case. 

That’s Just one of the problems the 
needle that makfis or rcproiluccs the talking 
moving picture has to solve. The film Is 
running through the camera in a straight 
line, and at a uniform speed. But the 
needle hns tn cut a spiral gronve in a soft 
wax disc, and each time around the dis- 
tance it travels la a HI tie bit more, or a 
little hit leas— depending* of course, on 
whether the needile slarts at the inside and 
works outward, or starts at the ouUide 
and works Inward- Here again the tiny 
motoT^the little fellow whose ability to do 
work is rated only In fractions of n horse- 
power, but whose other tibilHiei mnke pos- 
sible accurate speed adjustment and speed 
control— ii a most important member of 
the film. 

These small motors do llieir work &« 
quietly, so reliably, that they are often 
overlooked. “Little ones ahould he seen and 
not heard/* ’tlf true, but the half and the 
quarter horsepower, tho eight and the six 
teenth horsepower motors are seldom seeti, 
rarely heard from, and almost never heard 
of. Television and tolklng piclurci are, of 
course, just two of many, many jobs done 
by motors whose power ratings are ex* 
pressed In common fraellpns. Washing* 
sewing, ironing machines, dishwashers, re- 
frigerator i, even exe reisers, depend on frac- 
tional horsepower motors. The fan that 
keeps you cool in summer, and “the hand 
ihn: 'shovels oil’ Into your burner to keep 
you V \rm In winter**— both depend on frac- 
tional borseporer motors. 

Electric motors are so exactly the right 
sort of servant to do so many jobs: we 
often fail to appreciate their usefulness. 
Just try to imagine a gasoline engine driv- 
ing a vacuum cleaner as you walk it across 
the living room carpet. Or a steam engine 
furnishing the p^wer that beats eggs, 
squeezes lemons, and grinds up meat in the 
kitchen 1 Certainly eleetriefty is the most 
convenient, most available form of energy 
f#r many purposes. And the original idea 
of making elertHclty move aometbing con- 
tinuoualy goes back about lOCI yean to two 
men* one an Englishman named Faraday, 
and the other an American, Joseph Henry, 
who for some years was a school teacher 
in Albany. To Faraday and Henry we owe 
the discovery of the principle that makes 
motora “mote”; to hundreds of scientists 
and engineers, working skilfully, patiently 
and with increasingly effective tools each 
year goes the credit for the compact* effi- 
cient and sturdy motors of today. 

And, speaking of more elTecUve tools, 1 
think It will be permissible to tell you 
something of a brand new tool — or tube — 
which has Just been developed In the lab- 
oratories at Schenectady. It may be diffi- 
cult to see the connection between this new 
vacuum tube and the fractional horsepower 
motoi^and, In truth, the connection isn’t 
either direct or obvious. But vacuum tubes 
have helped ui to do so many now things; 
ft won’t be long before they arc serving 
every branch of engineering. Just to illus- 
trate t Electric motors have a lot of iron 
in their makeup. Tho doctor puts iron 
in medicine for sick pooplo to give them 


strength, and the enginoer puts iron into 
a motor to strengthen its magnetic person- 
ality, Now magnetism is somewhat of a 
puzzling business. Scientist* since the time 
of Faraday and Henry have known bow to 
make use of magnetism In building motors, 
transformers, and other electrical gadgets, 
but no one knows much ahnut why tho iron 
behaves as it does when it is magnetized. 
As vacuum tubes were perfected* It be- 
came possible to measure, accurately, 
smaller and smaller electrical quantities— 

SCI now there are scientists using vacuum 
tube deiriees to penetrate still further Into 
the mysteries of magnets. Such informa- 
tion, once obtained, will have a direct ap- 
plication to electric motor*. 

But to return to this new tube. Becnuie 
vacuum tubes are able to "sense the pres- 
cnee" of extremely small smounN of en- 
ergy, and then make this tiny Incoming en- 
ergy control a much larger amount* they 
have been used to measure — detect — small 
quantities of electric current. The amme- 
ter on the dashboard of your car ts a cur- 
rent-detecting* current-measuring device. 
Such an ammeter will do a iatiafactory job 
of Indicating the current fiowing through 
the battery of your car, but It wouldn’t do 
so well if you asked It to measure, accu- 
rately, the current through an X-ray tube, 
whicb ts 1,(100 times smaller. The point Is; 
your yardstick, your measuring instrument, 
whatever it is, most be properly related to 
the thing being mcasored. A yardstick 
would do well enough to measure the size 
of the plot of ground your house occupies, 
but it wouldn’t do at all to measure the 
thickness of a sheet of paper. 

Vacuum tube* — that is, ordinary ones— 
are very effective tools In measuring small 
currents. But even they have their limita- 
tions* Astronomers ore people who try to 
make physics laboratories out of far-dis- 
tant stars, by measuring the minute quan- 
tities of beat and light such star* send 
to our earth. Even vacuum lubes haven’t 
been too successful In giving astronomers 
the accurate measurements they’d like to 
have. 

The reason accurate determinations 
couldn't be made is somewhat like that con- 
nected with the paper and the yardstick. 
You can read a yardstick pretty accurately 
down to eighths of an Inch, but when il 
comes to measuring thickness of paper— 
which may be five or 10 thousandths of an 
inch — the yardstick fail* miierably in what 
the engineer would call the "grid ctrcull 
of the tube." These stray currents are very 
small — they interfere in no way with the 
usual operation of the tubes — but such cur- 
rents are large In compartion with the ones 
astronomers have to work with* 

So laboratory scientists set out to find 
the causes of these undesirod grid cur- 
rentSf and graduany, over a period of a 
year or more, etiminaled them one by one. 
The result was a new vacuum tube — one 
called the F. P, b4 Pllotron by the engi- 
neers — which will measure current* of a 
hundredth of n millionth of a blMtonth of 
on ampere. That’s a fraction for you; its 
numerator would be one, and its denomina- 
tor one with 17 zeros after it. 

It’s difficult lo picture numbers Ilka that. 
Suppose we try to gel It in more familiar 
terms. The current that (lows through the 

(ContInimU on page 21fi> 
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WILL IT STAY THERE AFTER HE FINDS IT? 
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0NI3/EJIY JOft 


George AlgaTf of Deiroii l^eal IX,. iMsncfi 
tn ttoo ftfortt of hie ftrieehee httUnde^ otte of 
them mlioul (j^# 0otefui IhrltdtBt Htuee, He 
eayt he hopee it utUl help to pep up eome of 
the other boj/e. We*tl htioe la eave the one 
on Old Sandy Ctau* till later when it will li« 
m-ortf appropriaiCf George, 1 / find 

the one about the Wail Street Stock jjiim- 
biere, let*e ham it if it*e not too tong. !n 
the meavtime — 

The l^ilefiil Unlp-IrKH ftlnen 

Readini; IhrouRfh the Workku. 

Where, “there'i a Uugh or 
I chanced to read a itmnll headline 
That aeems to any ihtHKV nrv not nublimc. 
Some of the bciyn cannot pay iheir dues. 
And hecaufto of this are full of the hluea 
So take this Up from me riftht now, 

Just sit down and write a Hnei and howl 
And send U to our column. 

Then when you see your words in prints 
You*)] Jump riirht up and do a sprint 
Around the city hall 
Times will seem to be better airain, 
Whether it snows or whether it rains 
Soon well be back to work airuin, 

Lonff before next fall. 

Do not get the dolcftil hlues, 

Nor slush alonf^ In yuur shoes. 

But treat yourself to a swell (pood time. 

Just alt down and write that Hnef 
To our lau^h sheet editor. 

Be will put your name in print, 

Make you feei like dolnir that sprint 
Around the city halL 
And while you're In your |frc>at bi|r rush. 
Full of bunco, full of irush, 

People will look at you and any, 

There's a ijuy drawinjf some pay, 

I ipiess I*d better follow him. 

He's full of pflnpcer, pep and vim. 

Soon you'll i^et to lend a fl<ick, 

But keep your secret, do not shock 
The hordes that follow on. 

Keep on froinf;: at your mad pare. 

Soon you II find you raid f fare to face 
With some wrll«pnylni^ Job, 

Then youll be able to look back and say. 
"Thanks to the inspiration of that day 
t saw my name in print; 

This is where I do another Kprint 
Around the city hall. 

rU chase away the Doleful Dole-teas H)ue» 
Until 1 have no soles left on my shoes, 

If it takes until next fall." 

Gboku£ Algar, 

1^'mI No. 58, Petruit. 


flail Our Victory I 

(Dedicated to the Norris Antt-Inj unction 

Bltl) 

A glorioue triumph has at last been won; 
A scoal reached thut has long been craved 
for; 

It heralds brightly the approach of dawn, 
Rcincwlng the evils of the days of yore. 

Labor's struggling efforts of years gone by 
Have ciiim# at last to a successful 
term inat Jon j 

Men at the reins henrd their pninful cryi 
And acted prompted with sympathetic 
consideration. 


'Tie a cheerful sign in our troubled days 
That our stranded ship will be kept from 
sinking 

For legislative bodies are reconaldeting their 
ways 

And with great foresight set their minds 
a-thinkin'; 

The ^'Yellow Dog" extormination ii a great 
deed, 

For which we otfer our Blncerest thanks; 

Pur urgent need to help u.s succeed. 

Is to weed that beast out of our own 
ranks! 

Arx GLirK, 

L, U. No. 3, 
New York Hty. 


Whal Makes a Floater? 

If you wake up in the morning, 

'Cause the baby won't keep still; 

And find the fires aren't burning, 

And you feel a little 111; 

Don't blame the baby. 

If you are feeling like a grouch. 

As you dress in a cold House; 

If your wifie slept on a couch. 

Because you came in with a souse; 

Don't blame the lady. 

If yon haven't employment. 

And you do not get the breaks; 

If you cannot pay the rent. 

Then 111 tell you Ihal's what makes 
Any man a fioater. 

If you have the knack to wire. 

Many things you have not seen; 

If you have a great desire. 

For experiences keen. 

Be a traveler. 

If you haven't got a ear, 

Try "Masterson's Rattling Freight;" 

Your green card will take you far* 

Union breakies are first rate; 

To a union man. 

If you can wire up any job| 

With the stuff that's handed ont; 

Push a bit and drive a knob, 

Then, begad, 1 have no doubt, 

Youll make a wireman. 

If you're tacky youll get hired. 

Work quite welt until you're tired; 

When the job Is almost wired. 

You will be the first one fired, 

I know very well, 

Walter H. Hskprick, 

L. U. No. 7, 
Now in Portland, Me. 

P. K. This ia a helluvea place, ISHALL 
GO WEST SOON. aM gOlNg Too hOcKthls 
MAChlnE^iT dOntr IT « GooD no MOre 
wh h. 


A Bad Error 

The leading lady and the electrldan hud 
fallen out. A mutual friend was Inquiring 
thu cauae. 

“Well," said the electrician, "you ewe it 
wag this way. The stage was all dark and 
she asked for 'tights' and I thought she said 
■Ughtfl'." 



"The Big Four"— ’35-'3fi 

You've probably read the Story 
O' "The Shot Heard 'Round the World"; 

'Twas for the sake 0 ' "Old Glory," 

Her folds o* liberty first unfurled. 

Now tbota are 0 * various kinds, 

None were designed for me; 

When once I had half a one, 

The stop light I failed to see. 

But life needs he made mellow. 

Along with other things; 

If shots agree with the other fellow, 

I share the pleasure It him brings. 

You've heard, "Coinin' 'Round the Mountain,*' 
That racy click o* the rail; 

Others also, I'm not doubtin' — 

"Casey Jones", "The Fast Mail/' 

But 'Han't shoL song, or story* 

We need so much today. 

More important than fame or glory 
Were facts to speak and say: 

"Prosperity's on the mlla again"; 

Better new» could not be said; 

"She's simply brlstUn* with steam" 

.And there's no stop light ahead. 

Jack Ift^Ntsa, 

Local U. No. BB 


'ifout liflte for another verse obouf fAe 
ffnetaua — ^fAfs Is flowery enough to tnoAe Aim 
iiluihi ,4nge|s/ OA, JoAaf 

"Linemen" 

You've heard men praise the heroes bold. 
You've heard of champions, young and old; 
The stars of the stage and aces with wings 
Get n ballyhoo for different things. 

Rut what of the man who cares for tlie 
wires 

Who wears the spurs and handles the pliers T 
Say what you will of all famous positions, 
But don't forget the outside electricians. 

These rough-necked silent men of the poles. 
Tbry love ibt 1iiie» i^ltb alt Lhetr bouIs; 

Fit task for angels up In the skies. 

They bring from Heaven alluring eyes. 

Here's to the linemen thut you alt know* 
Forever in triumph their name will glow; 
The men who comfiiingle with electric lines 
On the crosa-armed forest giant pines. 

JPHN F. MAatERsaN, 
International OMce. 


Winches 

A contractor over at the new library was 
telling about sending one of his hired help 
ovit to borrow u winch from another con- 
ti'iictor tiiKl this hired help came back three 
hours later with a truck full of "wlmmin'' 
and innocently soldi "I brought along sev* 
era! so you could pick out one." — Montgom- 
i^ry News, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 



L, U. NO. 7, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Editor; 

In reading some of tnj pait JotntNAt.8 I 
happened to glace over the March, I&30, 
Issue and read President Broaches comments, 
“Ont^ God Knows,^ and another headline 
iayJnir, “Begging, Coaxing and Pleading,” 
and here we are in March, 1^32, and condi- 
tio na do not Boem to he changed — itiU the 
same old pleading. 

If you would have lotd the majonty of the 
Brothers they could stick It out for nearly 
two years with these hard times, they would 
laugh at you, but they seem to bo doing it 
and still going atong and staying good union 
men with the help of their Brother members. 

One of the pecutior things about tho de- 
pression is that no respontible agency, aside 
from organized labor, appears to consider 
the situation In its proper aixe, 

The emergency li a war sized emergency, 
yet the government and industry itself con* 
tinue to look upon and deal with the sltuii* 
tfon as though It wore llttlo more than a 
normal experience through which we must 
pass to another equally normal but more 
fileasant one. 

Tho depression Is an emergency of the 
most acute kind. It Is as great as the wnr 
emergency and it should call forth the same 
kind of enormous and united effort. 

Then — ^wUh all the talk we are hearing and 
reading about the enormous sums to be 
spent for relief, if they will only pass It In 
the Senate and Congress — we know the dif* 
ferent parties will argue among themBolves 
for fear one will get more credit than the 
others, not worrying about the poor follow 
who is waiting for the good news that he 
will be able to go back to work. 

As I was sasHng in my February latter 
about the axe. It surely has hit the majority 
of the building trades*— the plumbers, paint- 
ers, carpenters and hoisting engineers have 
accepted a two dollar a day cut, but so far 
we have avoided the old axe. 1 think it is 
right around the comer, but the boys laugh 
when you talk about a cot. They want to 
know what they are going to eutt 

Quite a few of the boys were lucky In get* 
ting in a few days on a big dre Job on the 
main street— one building that will have to 
be built up sgaln as they don't allow gas 
stations and parking places on main street. 
The last four fires we had in Springfield we 
figured on for some work, but they were torn 
down and made into parking spaces, so we 
are hoping something real good turns up be- 
fore long with the good old spring days here 
In a short time. 

Brothers, I am open for correction at all 
times, for we all make mistakes now and 
then. 

E. MmXAgKRY. 


L. U, NO, 18, LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 

Editor: 

After an absence of some four years from 
these columns, I again break into print, hav- 
ing seen my good friend and fellow scribe, 
Brother Bacfaie, return fand with my com- 
pliments). To say that we were pleased to 
see him back again would be putting it 
mildly, so please give us some old time stuff. 
Brother Bachie. 


READ 

Worfi m litno tavoi regrets, by 
L. U„ No, 508. 

Jack Dempsey is entertained, by 
L. U. No. 401, 

Power tn streams and the welfare 
of the people, by L. U, No, 77, 

Machine produclidn and the home 
market, by L, U* No. 292, 

Who ihall pay? by L. U, No. 
474. 

Water power facts, by L. U, No, 
230, 

In tbe name of efificiency, by L, U, 
No, 22, 

Another old*titner returns, by 
L. U, No. 303. 

A letter appropriate to the year's 
season, by L. U, No. 125, 

Fighting wage cuts, by L. U. No, 
26, government branch. 

Fort William reports^ by L, U. 
No. 339. 

The union and criticism, by L, U, 
No, 130. 

Ballad of Ye Rats, by L, U, No, 
595, 

Steady on the throttle with meas- 
ured advance forward, and 

responsible leadership 

these letters create 
hope. 


Now a few remarks in regard to our- 
selves: Local 18* as is prevalent everywhere, 
knows tho panic U on, and it has been on 
for a long time* yet there ia nothing we can 
do about U. Wo have our quota of unem- 
ployed members and we also have several 
traveling Brothers, and we are trying to 
keep our headi above water until things pick 
up. We are doing what we suppose every- 
one else IB trying to do — maintain our condi- 
tions. The cry is for a reduction in wages, 
from the tJ. S. Government right on down 
the line to the small manufacturer, but It is 
our busineas to try to keep what we have. 

Brother Broach gives ui good, logical stuff 
in his commenis In each Issue of our JoUfi- 
NAl« — good food for thought— If we will Just 
take the pains to read It. There are plenty 
of good letters from all over the country* 
written by scribes who are on the ground 
and who know the conditions. If one wants 
to know conditions in a certoJu locality he 
should communicate with the secretary of 
the local hi that particular district. It would 
lave many heartaches and much expense £f 
this course would be followed by those who 
would like to move. 

I had a letter from my good friend, the 
scribe in Atlantic City. He suggested that I 
give a description in my letter to the Jotm- 
KAL of a radius of 25 miieB around Los 
Angeles. I haven't tho permission for space 
at this writing hut will consult our sacretary 
and Editor for tho JpunNAii^ Brother Bugnia* 
ret* for said space. ] have a friend working 
in Sitka* Alaska. Ho tells me there is a 
Angeles city Umlt sign post six miles outsido 
this northern outpost, so it can readily bo 
seen what territory t shall have to cover. 


Then watch this space in the future* for I'm 
coming up with a com pie to description. 

J. E. 


L, U, NO, 22, OMAHA, NEBR. 
Editor: 

At a special election held recently mem- 
bers of Local No, 22 elected the following 
officers; Business manager, H. P. Mitchell; 
pres i dent, Gus Lawson J vice president* J, I'. 
Moore; recording secretary* Lester Harmon; 
treasurer, Stanley 2ika; executive board* 
George Norquist, Joe Bremketi, James Cun- 
ningham and Joe Bcran. 

The new officers find Local No. 22 well 
organized* due to untiring efforts of past 
officers and with help of the I, 0. Local 
No. 22 has advanced. The manager now has 
a private office In an uptown office building* 
where those wishing to see him don't hove to 
push their way through a pack of soaks and 
moochera. The office itself is brought more 
up-to-date. A member's record, time card, 
wugei earned, promptness in paying dues, 
enipinyer'H complaint, if any* etc*, uro 
available instantly to those entitled to the 
information. 

Tho membership has kept abreast with the 
times judging from the number that fre- 
quent the rending rooms of the Y. M. C* A. 
and public library, and tbe exchange of tech- 
nical magazines among subscribing members. 
The Smith-Hughea vocational classes are up 
to quota. 

The journeymen of I.ocol No. 22 are all 
licensed cleetriclanB and there has been a 
clause in our by-laws for years, guaranteeing 
our work. All In all Local No. 22 has been 
built up to a point where It can do bu.^lness 
in a bu sin ess -like way. Looking at It from 
one angle* I'd say that we are a tittle too 
far in advance of the proceasion. In our 
efforts to organize the men actually doing 
electrical work we neglected one group of 
the electrical Industry, the electrical eon* 
tractor. Today we find these eondilions in 
his field; Unfair competition has grown 
until it'i olmoit a case of trading dollars to 
do business. The retailing of electric ma- 
terial and appliances has passed to the 
drug, hardware and dime stores. Radio 
■tores engage In wiring and repairs. Elec- 
tric water coolers* ice cream containcri* 
gasoline pumps* neon signs* clocks* small 
repairs and maintenance of offices and fac- 
tory are done by handy^men. Of course* 
underwritera' rules are violated and we'll 
pay for this later with higher fire Insurance 
rale* but at present the city ordinances 
which are supposed to govern just such con- 
ditions arc breaking down, due to no con- 
certed effort to see that they are properly 
enforced. 

It is to the best interest of the local that 
the National Association of Electragists 
secure a botter representation in Omaha; 
that the local chapter, through publicity* 
inform and educate the public why a con- 
tractor with years of experience in his line, 
ii to be preferred lo one with little or no 
knowledge of electric wiring. 

The executive board of the Electric League, 
a body composed of those engaged in the 
electrical industry in the city* should seek 
membership in the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
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merce, the only place where sortie of their 
troubles can be solved. 

Another action which will result in the 
mutual benefit of those concerned U to en* 
larj^e the scope of activity of the two griev- 
ance committees* In place of meeting only 
on occasions when wage cuts are to be 
considered, they should meet petlodlcally to 
discuss other matters of political and co- 
operative nature. Job Bbuan* 

L* U*NO,26, iiOVEKNMENT BRANCH 
NAVY YARD, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Edlton 

To all members of the I* B. E* W*, this 
appeal is sent out as members of organized 
labor to join In the Hght which la about to 
be staged here in Washington, D. C„ in re- 
gards to the government's program to slash 
wages of all its employees* Through the ef- 
forts of President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor William Green and the Bon* 
Fiorello LaGusrdia, representing the Con- 
gressional District of greater New York, and 
his worthy associates, they have marshaned 
their forces together and have prevented for 
the time being that vicioua and un-American 
legislation from becoming a law* 

What does it mean to you boys on the out- 
side? You may think it doesn't mean any- 
thing* Well, it may not at the present time, 
but If thill hiw is to become effective by the 
government it will be a signal for a concen- 
trated effort on the part of those who are 
hostite to organized labor in general, which 
means in turn you may bo the next target 
for a drastic wage revision downward, to 
satisfy the '^madness of economy," and the 
stupidity of some of the leaders in Congress 
to regain for the country its economic 
normality. 

Thanks to the American Federation of La- 
bor and that little fighting Italian from New 
York City, who is forever fighting for or- 
ganised labor in Congress, that they, in spile 
of the unorganized employees in the federal 
service, who ore generally against any 
union afTlliations, can step in and show these 
unorganized groups where they are wrong 
in their attitude 'when it comes to "What 
can labor do?” 

Labor has done plenty for the federal 
Worker uud i!ie btiijejits lie or she is now re- 
ceiving come through the efforts of organ- 
ized labor, and if this pay reducing bill U 
ever Co become a law* the blame will rest en- 
tirely upon the shoulders of the employees 
who refuse to join any organization that is 
alTiliated with the A. F. of L. Every dollar 
the union man contributes to organized labor 
is an insurance on a decent standard of liv- 
ing, and how well we employees in the gov- 
ernment service know itT The time will soon 
be here when the government employee will 
wake up and realize his debt of obligation to 
tho union men and women and become one 
of a gigantic force that stands for true 
AmericaniBm and a decent wage for the 
American workman. 

As anyone with common sense knows, the 
financial condition of the U* 5, Treasury is 
in quite a "pickle." Are Uncle Sam's work- 
ers, through their meagre salaries* forced to 
contribute their Biiare tu reiiiiburBu the 
Treasury for its shortcomingB? If our 
ealaries are cut, what saving does the aver’* 
age tax-payer make? Nothing, for the aim- 
plo ToaBon that Undo Sam would save about 
enough to send a few more com mi as ions over 
to Europe to squander it in the everlasting 
hope that we can do away 'with navies and 
armies. 

If Congress is really sincere in its efforts 
to get the country out of its present mess, 
And to restore a little prosperity once more, 
why do they go digging into the onvclopea 
of federal employees? Why don't they go 


after these "hi-jackers" of American free- 
dom, better known ns the Anti Saloon 
League, and the lizards of bigotry and in- 
tolerance who run that organization and tho 
government, too? These guardians of the 
welfare and morals of the American people 
arc forever preaching, the doctrine of "Hal- 
lowed be Thy name," hnt when tt comes to 
the financial doctrine they have got both their 
hands and feet in tho treasury of the U* S. 
and the funny part is that they get away 
with it* The Anti Saloon League is not 
worried about how the working man lives, 
nor does it contribute any moral support for 
the cause of organized labor. Any one with 
an iota of common aenae knows that the 
millions of dollars appropriated every year 
by Congress at the behest of these long- 
haired morons is disgusting* Maybe when 
Congress does cut our pay, it will turn these 
savings over for the enforcement of a grand 
and glorious "noble experiment." You know 
in the long run the people are really to 
blame for standing by idly and grumbling 
about their conditions* "The people deserve 
the government they get," is a true saying, 
and this prohibition huainesa is paralleled 
only to the labor movement. If the average 
workmen in this country would organize and 
become affiliated with some trade organiza- 
tion, they might get somewhere in their 
everyday struggle for existence. But, no, 
they go drifting for themselves* and what 
are the results? No one listens to them, 
and they become no Imhued with the idea 
that they can handle their own affairs with- 
out any outside assistnnee that you have an- 
other indifferent force that is only working 
Against itself. 

If an outfit like the Anti Saloon League 
can dictate to and dominate the American 



nON. FTOBELLO IT. LnaUAllDIA 
iteprcBenliitive from New York. 


Congress, what could the laboring men do if 
they became thoroughly organized? If men 
become devoted and interested in a cause 
that really means something to their lives, 
instead of chasing rainbows with other or- 
ganizationa which don't help the working- 
man better his financial statua, It would 
create a feeUng of comradeship among all 
workers, and In the course of time a lot of 
this "sneaky feeling" would be eliminated. 

You know if we win this battle against 
pay cuts in the government service, It will 
moke us boys here at the yard quite happy. 
It will give us a weapon to work with In 
securing additional members, not only hers 
locally, but every mechanic in the federal 
service won't have a leg to stand on when 
he is approached by the organizers of the 
various trades* It's pitiful here at the yard 
for the electrical workers who, above all 
other trades here, should be at least 9^0 per 
cent organized, and it is also more pitiful 
to the union electrician whoso money ia 
spent to create a good wage standard here 
and the non-union men get the same bene- 
fits, If it were not for the wage data col- 
lected from union shops on the outside to 
present to the navy wage board a few years 
ago, the electridnn here at the yard would 
have more to worry about than what his 
dues would cost him by belonging* They also 
must bear in mind that union shops weren't 
compelled to give us their standard wage, 
Something to think about! 

Well, more about the wage bill next month, 
if I have enough ink* Tom Crai4N. 


L* U. NO, 28, BALTIMORE. MD, 
Editor: 

Yea, air; L* U* No* 28 is still on the map* 
but has nothing in particular to boast of, 
and if I guess right no other local can say 
much more. However, if there are any who 
can offer any good suggestions which have 
been Lriei:l and proven tmcccssful I do wish 
you would publish them in the book. At 
present we are working on an experiment 
such as St, Louts has had in effect the pasi 
18 months. By the way, St* Louis, why 
don't you scribe a letter In and tell us how 
well your agreement is doing? Brother 
Bieretz explained ns how you were the first 
or the pioneer. A great many of our hoys 
are on relief and a very few working to sup- 
port the relief. I surely hope the election Is 
soon over. Somebody said that would settle 
the whole question. 

Bachie, the fellows saw your letter re- 
garding Mt. Royai Avenue and it brings 
back old memories. O'Malley is In St. 
Joseph's Hospital at present — had his ap- 
pendix removed. 

Our 1*1 *000*11 00 postoffiee job is just about 
completed and, boy! what a gang coming off. 
We have plenty skflies in this town and a 
few big jobs, 

T see some of the scribes are sympathizing 
with Brothers Broach and Hogan, I don't 
suppose there is anything to worry about, 
only to hope the courts don't enuse too 
much money to be spent in their favor, at 
our members throughout the country could 
use it better for food and clothing, and if 
work dooHn't soon start the offirers will He 
out working with tools. 

But that doesn't have anything to do with 
who will embalm the last undertaker, 

I suppose everybody read in the papers 
whore Governor Ritchie received n bum rat- 
ing in all 10 points in his questionnaire. 
Now you can see he is a big corporation 
man, handshaking with Wall Street, and his 
picture buys the women's votes. 

Gosh, but we have been having some pre- 
war meetingB — a full house aiways'^and the 
only thing missing is the old saloon to get 
0 , couple of lull* 
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Well, I dont vreint to Uke up time handinf; 
out the wind and there li nothing important 
to write about, unteis I wrote our new 
agreement ai of Mareh I, and that woutd 
fill the encyclopedia, bo here goes. 

PaaK0. 


U. U. NO. 41. BUFFALO, N, Y. 
Are You 7 

Are you an active member T 
The kind that*s liked so well, 

Or are you Just contented 
With the button in your lapel ? 

Do you attend the meotlniEfl 
And mingle with the flock. 

Or do you stay nt home 
To criticiaso and knock- 

no you take an active jmi*! 

To help the work nlong, 

Or are you satisfied 

To hc! thfl kind that Just ** HE LONG”? 

Do you ever go to visit 
A Brother that la sick, 

Or leave the work to n few 
And then talk about the clique? 

There*! quite a program Bchedulpd 
That Tm sure you’ve heard about. 

And well appreciate it If you. too, 

Will come up and help ub out. 

So come (o meetings often 
And help us with hand and heart. 
Don*t just be a member 
But take an active part. 

Think this over. Brother. 

You know right from wrong. 

Are you an active member 
Or do you just BEI.ONGT 

Otto HoLZJtn- 


L. U. NO. 77, SEATTLE, WASH, 
Editor; 

A few years Hgo as time is reckon ed In thu 
iife of a city the lumber In our homes ivjis 
in the trees of n primevnl forest; the hrick 
and concrete were in the clay and sand de- 
posits of our hills. To the east of Seattle 
in the foothUlB of the Cascades Ihero 
roared a mountain entarnct, Snoqualmle 
Falla. Words have never fully described the 
original grandeur and hnauty of this water* 
fall. For eenturles Indian* have gased upon 
thi* mountnln beauty and gone away in aw^c. 

An engineer came, tie saw and viauali^et! 
an electrified city and country side; took 
measure menu and went away, but returned 
with men, money and mhteHat. 

Today that waterfall, except during high 
water Is as beautiful as a robin.*s nest after 
the birds have Boufti. 

Nestled on the shores of a mountain lake 
there live* a family engaged in the oldest 
occupation known to mnn, tilling the soil 
and lending the herd*. Gray has described 
their ciasB In the following lines: 

*'Let not ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely Joys and destiny obscure. 

Nor grandeur hear with disdainful smile 

The short and simple annals of the poor/' 

This life has now been changed. Instead 
of long hours both night and morning spent 
in milking a few cowb a larger number are 
handled in a short time by an electric 
powered vacuum milker. 

Water under pressure is delivered to the 
houpe and barn by an electric pump. 


The family returns from church, the 
theatre, or grange to And dinner cooked In 
an automatic electric range, and ready to 
be served. An electric fan keeps the kitchen 
clear of cooking fumes and bent. 

The pail suspended In the ojK-n well is no 
longer neceBsary; they, have an rleetHc re* 
frigerator, and then at night the electric 
light. 

The radio brings the voice of the singer, 
the statesman, scientist, and explorer to 
their home. 

Surely, the engineers builded better than 
they knew. This is the modern Arcadia that 
has not been destroyed by theKe yeiirs of 
panic. 

Thousands of wage-eurners and their 
families are hungry; some would starve if it 
were not for sweet charity, but to those who 
have diligently altended this night school of 
depression there comes n new hope — the 
light of ii new day — a iluy that will not 
pass away. 

Perhnps the enginnors are not viewing 
this problem as an Indian fiurlng a water- 
fall, but as those who renlir.e that there ii 
always profit in service. 

It Is quite evident that Stone k Webster 
interests are 'Unking mensurements" as they 
did St Snoquslmie years ago. They encour- 
age their employees to Join the union and 
become prominent in its setivities. They 
also maintain a recreation ramp on the 
shores of a lake where b^iats, furiiished 
cabins, a dance hall: light and fuel are free 
to all their employees from the president to 
the poleman. and the iecretary to the 
^'sewey*’. Every one meets on the same 
social level. Their eity foreman said to this 
writer not long ago that he would rather 
have an older worker than ■ young man; 
the young man is faster, but the older man 
makes fewer false moves^ and then the wli- 
dom, good-will, BteadfastneM, and loyalty of 
those who have spent years at building are 
more valuable than speed. 

There will, however, be even greater de- 
mand.s upon Industry In the future. The age 
limit for new employment should equal the 
age limit for pension. 

Industry ahould learn from the experience 
of our public school and juvenile courts that 
all backward, and delinquent workers are 
not stupid or vkious. They may decide to 
maintain a departmenl of labor on their 
engineering stall. 

In the future the public will give its sup- 
port and patronage only to those individunlM 
and corporations who maintain the most 
eflident system of right dealing with labor- 
Fhank Fauramp. 


L, U. NO. U3. COLORADO SPRINGS, 
COLO. 

Editor; 

We have some very sad new* to relate 
this month. One of our contractora, 
Charles J. Steers, received hla last traveler 
and ha* gone on to the big job. 11# was 
a friend in all that implies to each and 
every one of US* and in these ptralncd times 
the best friend the local has had, 

''Chuck** Steers was widely known and 
liked throughout the Brotherhood, a« well 
ae here in hi* own little corner. Ills funeral 
was the largest the Masonic Lodge has ever 
handled here. 

a journeyman and later as contractor 
he always fought for the principles of 
unionism and Brotherhood, lie wa.s one 
of the few who when they became bossew 
did not change sides. He was the biggest 
factor In our fight to stall off wage cuts. 
Only a da^^ or ao leas than three weeks 
after his funeral the rest of the contractors 
got together and ntarted things, of which 
more later. 


Only HT years old, yet he has left a high 
mark in manhood for anyone to atuin. 

0. F. Wiu,m, 


L. U, NO. I2S* PORTLAND, OREG. 

Editor; 

Whistle of W'illow 

I wandered today to the bank of the river, 

1 saw the hinis flying and beard the beet 
bum. 

I saw all of nature, the Imuntlful giver, 

As well with the promise of beauties to 
come. 

] strolled to some willows with leaves Just 
unfolding 

And tinting with greenness the brown 
earth behind. 

J broke off a branch and^ — swift viRions be- 
holding — 

Its bitter sweet scent broughl (ho past to 
my mind, 

A quick glimpse of boyhood* heart bounding 
In spring life, 

A stream and the willow* — the momorlo* 
flow — 

painstoking labor with treasured old 
Jackknife, 

tn joy of achievement ray whistle I blew! 

Then sped my life backward. I threw off 
todayne<w, 

1 found u trim branch and 1 curved it with 
care. 

Ill resurgent boyhood 1 laugbed out In 
gayncf* 

When shriLly my whistle cut through the 
spring air. 

1 sat on the bank and 1 whittled another-- 

The skilled art of boyhood came back to 
my hand. 

My lot at that time I'd exchange with no 
other, 

A happier heart there was not in the land. 

The magic that lay in the voice of Pun’s 
whistle 

My life hi a spell of eternal youth cast 

My cures blew uwuy like the rhiwn from n 

tHIfltio, 

The willow wund held me on thru I led In the 
past. 

So why should the thought of the natiims 
in warfare, 

Or high cost of living bring my heart 
dismay? 

Or why ahould I fret for my house rent or 
carfare? 

I made me a whistle of wHlow today! * 


•[Editor*! note: A fine iiorig, worthy of 
wide attention.! 

There, ,\fr. Editor* Fve been and gone and 
done it. T*ve perpetrated a spring poem! 
Now that it is out of my system, I think 
f shall be able to carry on more or less 
normally, excepting for an anticipation that 
increases with geometric progression, until 
the latter part of September, when (D — -and 
Walt St, — Y) 1 again hit the trails on 
Panther Butte. One of the things that I 
like about spring is that ft leaves only four 
or live month* to wait ontll hunting seanon. 

1 read In the paper a few days ago that 
Rudy Vallec called upon President Hoover, 
and that Herbert suggested that Rudy write 
a song with prosperity for n theme. Now 
there's a thought for you. Why cannot we 
suggest and gel credit for oagacioua idea* of 
great perspicacity? Why, with Vallee to 
croon UP hack to prosperity, "Scar-face Al" 
to locate and return the Colonel's baby — oh- 
yes; and Brother Clayton to adjust prohibl 
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Ui>ti ftaUaf^ctorlly to oU cotivorii^il — tbi» ultl 
world ah DU Id booti awint; bock to an oven 
kcol ood live happily over after? It mokea 
me think of recent nativities within the 
ranka of l.ooal No. 125. A month or (to ago 
motion was made to place an ,aaieasment 
itfion the working memborH for the henrlit of 
the unemployed. Two weeks ago the entire 
■nembership (almost) nttemled a meeting to 
vote it down. As an alternativei, n motion 
curried ankihg all members to \mluntnrUy 
liinule nil that they cun for the assistunee 
'if unemployed members. That wus two 
weeks ago. Laflt night Brother Clayton told 
nie that up to date 75 eenta has been eon^ 
frihuted in two donations, one of 50 cents and 
Jhe a 4|Uarter. Think of ft* Mr. Editor; 
dx bill) in two weeks! (No, I didn't make 
either donation.) 

Ho you Ihmk thnt a reflection oj\ the 
'‘pirit and Kcneroaity of the memljcm of 
Locul No. 125 7 It ia noli Like the throe 
profjftsltimis above outtined. the nnswnr ta, 
"It canT be done that way.’’ An exhausted 
mimmer ahould not go to the rescue of a 
Ifiiwning man far from shore. Heroic and 
spectacular the attempt, yes, hut foolhardy 
jind useless. The working man whoae in- 
’'oriie has been cut in half is in no position 
TO help those less fortunate. What n terriftc 
wage rut it is, in cfTect, when the acule Ih 
cut 10 to 25 per cent, the working time cut 
iFi to 50 per cent, nnd then the earnings 
Ahnred with the man wdro la jobless. No, 
Mr. Rdrtor, It cannot be done that way. The 
tolalion lies in a very dlffereBt direction. 
■»ften of late I have wonderiHl just whnt the 
I arpenter of Nazareth meant when He said, 
“To him that hath, it ahnlt be given, and 
^rom him that hath not ahull be taken even 
that which ho hath," — atiil how far can we 
'*pply It today? (Think Til havi> to ask 
ftfothcr Lehnum.) 

l>o you know, Mr. Editor, that yon pub- 
tKhwil something beautiful in your March is- 
<iie of the Jcit^aKAL? Boinething beautiful. 
’.*'t. in the love of Cod* an awful indictment 
•>f the conditions of today. That aonnet 
> oiitributed hy Brother H. C. Daw\ of Local 
TLrion No. ri4H, should have graced your 
^’Dver page beside I he inscription, "Doll lira 
and Lives/’ 1 Hhuuld like to know the rmuv 
ivho wrote it. Will you priTit it agulrt for 
me? 

For RaNler Morning 

This morn 1 plucked a rrnriis i»n the lea. 
Where green blmli'p wove a mantle to 
adorn 

spring day of the^west wind newly born. 
I'he robin throated HWeet a roundeliiy; 
riie lark above — in woritlrouR ecstasy— 

I 'nn scent the budding rose W'lthln the 
thorn, 

W'here I hut feel the prick and curNv the 
dawn 

That heralds but anotbvr waiting day 

clod’s world ta gotiil! If only man would 
share 

What He has freely gl van— 'The least, of 
these" — ' 

Vnswers to Him. Today iwh Ih Elis cnrei 
tv hilst we, the builders, forced to bemded 
knee, 

\lu^t watch a Brother dying in despair, 

Like Him, betrayetl, hung to a ruthless 
tree. 

e. C. Daw, 

rhe lUiswer Is there, Mr. Editor. Is it too 
rnueh to believe that somo day we shall see It 
Lipplied? There is surely hope for a genera.* 
tion that gives expression to sentinieni such 
as (hat. Some day this country. thiK w-orld 
<»f ours shall have passed through long 
:*'qtcn season of Brothern dying in despair, 


Hiiil shiiU uppreuch Us Easter morn when, 
like the lark* we shuli scent the budding ruKr 
and live above the thorn* But it will be 
when man has lenrncd to share, "VV'hiit lie 
has freely given." And first we mii^l lenrn 
to think. I am looking for the crocus, 

Daix B. Sn:t£H, 
Kecordlng SMTetary. 

L, U, NO. 130, NEW ORLEANS, LA* 
Eilitor: 

AntLunionlstN anil yellow* dog contraiTt 
advocates have lost their mn^t elToctive 
weapon, the Injunction, in their war against 
organised labor. The "Communlstio Con* 
greaa" has also ignored the special privilege 
class in defeating the sates t^ag bill. 

How the musters squirm at the mention 
of tt tax on tliwlr u it fairly earned minions! 
It has been slatet! by them that such a tiix 
ivould retard ImslftCv'ia recovery. It will be 
noted that we have not had such a tax In 
the past three years. 

The budget must be balanced before pros- 
perity can return, say the rulers. So also 
nay till.* lO.OCm.OfHli unemployed* 

Now that the ft econ at ruction Finance 
('arpn ration and the JintLhoarding campaign 
hnvi! failed, Mr, Iloaver is to start a ptos- 
pcrlfy song campHlinil "Music Hath Charms 
to Tame the Ravage Beuat*"''' Tt will re- 
quire more than muMlciiJ notes lo tame the 
wolves at the dtinrs of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Johlex'i homes. Probably bank 
notes Would be more elfeclive. 

To crilicUe the union in times like thcTie 
is unfair, VV’e receive a living wage in 
normal times. The non-union man never 
gets much more tluiri half our acalc. After 
all, 11 union can only be as itrong as its 
oftlcers arid inemborn ehooRo to mnke it, 
LuciEN ,r. JOEiRril. 


L. U. NO. 143, HARRISBURG, PA. 

Kditor: 

President, Robert E. Redmond; recording 
secretary, H, S. Hollenhaugh; financial secre- 
tary and husincHM manager, li. F. riark. 
5!eetinga first nml third Mondays, 7;B0 p. ni., 
Union Labor Hull, 221 222 Marlud Rt.; mem 
lierNhip 27. working lb for six firms; eight, 
four, one, one* two, three. All but one job 
drawing to a close; no new Jobs in sight 
noTV. 

The above hi almost a completa record of 
the organized electrical workers in tlnrria- 
barg, where the present local Is Ifi yean 
old on St. I'atrick’s Hay, with two charter 
members in good standing, Charles it, (lerbig 
and frn S. DavlH, 



Several locrala have reported 
operations of one C. A. Kelly and 
G, A, Kelly, Jr*, the latter sup- 
posed to be u boxer. These men 
hav'e called at offices of ditferent 
local uniona using' Vice President 
Boyle*s naTiio. They carry no 
cards in this organization. Vice 
President Boyle denies that he has 
authorized the use of his name, 
l^ocal unions should take uraming'. 


The vvri}i<» jdcaatHi Ui Ji-nm thal 

■Rochlf" UM well m the "Babe" hitvi' tiigned 
up for anutber year and the March Woukeh 
had "Bachir*" "The Copyist" and "The Duke" 
ill riitatloji, all three packing a big punch. 

I hope thnt Montano Brothers are getting 
us much bemTil out of Utvir ntatv law as we 
are in PenM^iytvania out of the state code 
which specifies the rate of wages to be paid 
on state w-ork. Brother Brush, of No. 6, 
w'orked hard tri get the union rates wriltcn 
into all sprHfications nod if any lorul in the 
state does not have the proper rate specified, 
get In touch wdth him at the PlUsburgh 
office and he will get it changed, but after 
you get It, It is up to the dilTerertt loeaW 
to see that it is lived up to. 

Clark of Harrirhiiui. 


L. U* NO. 151, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF* 

Editor: 

If all news paper utid other reports are 
true it looks as though Uncle Sam if the 
people arr crasy enough to allow it — will 
pull the railroads out of a hole that they 
dug. If such is the case and the govern- 
ment haa to put up the money to keep them 
going through no fault of the public but 
Ihoir own extravagance mostly. 

Why should not the govcrninciit do us it did 
hi war time— In ke them over and appoint n 
man, preferably former Secretary of the 
Treasury W. G. McAdoo* at a good salary 
to handle the rinances and cut out some 
of the high salaried ofUceni, or at least re- 
duce their pay about 60 per cent, as they 
have done to all of their lower-paid 
employees ? 

Tf any of the higher-ups, such as presi- 
dents, vice priiH blent, or genera! munagem 
reduced their pay there was nothing in the 
press aboui It. It Is like the P. G, & E. 
here when they took over the Groat Weal* 
em Power Pompany. They had one first 
vice president and general manager; after 
the merger they had two first vice preat* 
dent? and the one from the 0, W, P. wan 
given the title of assistiint genenil mnn- 
ngor, as widj m first vice president. No 
doubt they got the sumo salary of about 
120,000 per year. 

They have sure done plenty of cutting 
after they got below the 15,000 mark, and 
no doubt If the rail roadie got away with 
this and the government fumlshef the 
money to keep them out of the hole it will 
only be a quettlon of time before the power 
trust and the telephone and telegraph com- 
panies will he asking for the same thing. 
The people may have to flnancu or BubaU 
iii 5 !o these corporations* and thetr high 
f^alaried officiitlii, moat of whom receive os 
much or more than the President of the 
United State*. The president of the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company here receives 
$5fi.tin0 per year. That is over iwire a^^ 
much as I ever heard of any one connected 
with any pub lid v owned project receiving. 

C* n. Muu,. 


L. U. NO. 193, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Editor; 

Brother Galllac, of L. 17. No, 696, had a 
timely article in the March WonicaK* "Time 
Cardi." L. U* No- 193 started the aystem 
the first of 1932, and we had the same ques- 
tions put to us as mentioned tn his article. 

It seems ns though some of our mumhera 
have not grasped the Idea that the L H* 
K. W. Is one of the mainstays of thu labor 
movement, and it must carry on In a, husi* 
ness way, and use buiilneas prlneiplr* If H 
wants to •urvive and grow. 

Since 1929 we have kept a regular set 
of honk^ mi (he time and wages of each 
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member* the InternAtlonfil Office hai r&* 
quested that they be given a yearly report 
of what each local union haa accomplished 
in the way of hours of labor and wages 
received* find also a number of other ques- 
tions that the business managers have to 
work out. 

Since alt local unions must keep a record, 
these time cards wlEl be a great help to 
ascertain at the end of the year just how 
we have fared in comparison with the open 
shops* end it keeps tab on each member* 
These reports are for research work and 
when the time comes that we must go out 
and fight for our rights we have the facts 
and figures to prove our aasertions; It also 
gives the business managers a leg to stand 
on when the members come in and tell him 
that he has not been working very much* 
and that so and «o has put in more tlgic* 
and that the jobs are not being given out 
as they should be* 

We try to give each and every member 
a square deal aa to work* We post each 
metnber^a name every first of the month, 
and this list shows just how many hours 
the members have put in. This stops all 
arguments* and this is the most aggrnvat* 
ing and nerve-racking part of the husinoss 
manager position. But when you put the 
cards on the table and show the Brother 
his standing he has no comeback. 

No doubt alt local unions have been hard 
hit, and It is impossible to make both ends 
meet. We are no exeepilon* We try to 
give each man something, and do not let 
them got behind in their dues. Hualness 
will pick up* then our finance trouble will 
be at an end, but we must carry on, have 
faith in our International Office officials 
and officera of the local unions of the I. B. 
E* W.— the best labor organisation of them 
all. Do not show a yellow streak* as that 
streak Is what big business has been look- 
ing for for some time anrf if we break down 
they will have the edge on us, and if we 
stick we can overcome any obstacle that 
may show up and we will accomplish any 
and everything in years to came. 

So, boys, keep a nt\fl upper lip and hang 
on to the ship; all will come out right in 
time. 

It was with great surprise and sorrow 
that we learned of tho death of Brother 
Chas. P. Ford. It seems only yesterday 
when he was a welcomed visitor to our 
city two weeks ago and we remarked how 
well he looked, 

"Chuck," as he was known to bis friends 
here and elsewhere, was one of the moat 
likeable men whom we Have had the pleas- 
ure to meet. 

While a resident of this city some years 
ago ho made some very fast and loyal 
fnenda who will miss him, as well as the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers will, and 
other labor organ Ixatlons In general. 

We, as an organization and as individuals, 
have lost another member of the interna-' 
tional staff and a friend, one who has 
worked hard and faithfully for the I* B, 
E. W. and through his far-sightednesi he 
has made it possihlo for us to provide for 
OUT families after we hove passed on. 
Brother Ford was a tireless and hard-work- 
ing executive. His counsel and advice will 
be missed by all who have had the pleasure 
of knowing Him. 

*'Tlmo and tide wait for no nmn"j the 
old must die, the young may die, and some 
live to a ripe old age* hut it seema as 
though our organisation has been carrying 
an overload* 

We have had the grim reaper come Into 
our midst and take from the ranks of our 
International Officers quite a number of its 
members in the post yenr-^men in the 
prime of life, just beginning to feel ns 


though they were ready to make the fight 
for which they thought was right, others 
who had ivealhered the storm and had made 
the fight and had seen great changes— those 
men have gone on; their work was well 
done, and now it is up to us to carry on. 

May we* of Local Union No. m, I. B. 
R W,, express our deepest sympathy to the 
bereaved family of Brother Ford in his 
loss and may we be ever mindful of the 
teachings of the man whose resurroctfon 
we observed on March 27* which date will 
also be remombereft aa the passing on of a 
very much beloved Brother and Wend, 
nEUMAPJ n, .\HH&RlfaTi5n. 


L. U, NO. 211, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Editor; 

Easter Sunday and raining like the devil* 
Wotta lough break for the fashion parade. 


Palm Sunday was perfect with two excep- 
tions, i. e., the two signs prominently dli- 
played on the boardwalk* one in a five and 
dime store window and the other in a chain 
drug store. The first one rend* *Tour vegO’ 
tabies* bread, butter and coffee — two bits." 
The second was, "Meat, three vegetabicfi* 
bread, butter* choice of coffee, tea or milk* 
and dessert— 35 cents." No wonder some of 
our restaurants are going "nuts" and bank* 
rapt. 

All of which reminds me that the cookee 
built a deUdous chocolate cuke yesterday 
and what happened to the "Icing diah'* is 
nobody's business. Just a big* grown-up kid 
—but aren't we all? At present a mess of 
fresh cahhage and ham garoUhed with a 
huge slab of buiteracotch pie would not be 
hard to take. 

Spring has officially arrived end with it 
the Dsual yearning to be a-gotn' places* but 



Mfid<*m Llghtlag In the New Ballroom of the New Blamsfck. 

Ingenious Chief Electrician of New Bismarck Hotel 
Fashions Lighting Fixtures for Modernistic 
Banquet Hall 

When Otto K. Eitel, general manager of the New Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 
decided to transform a fairly good-looking parlor Into a beautiful banquet hall 
with a modernistic European art treatment, one of the outstanding features 
to be considered was that of indirect lighting* 

Manufacturers of lighting fixtures were consulted and included In this 
group was a foreign concern whlrh presented a fixture appealing to the man- 
agement* The price was very high. Right hero is where Arno Z. Utescher, 
chief electrician of the New BUtnafck* member of L. U. No. 134, I, B. E. W,* 
enters the picture, 

Mr. Kite! called upon him to bring his practical knowledge to bear upon 
the problem. After some oxamlnallon of the fixture* Utescher decided he could 
design mid set up n fixture as attractive and as practical and stated his decision 
to Mr. Eitel. 

From the illustration the results of the master electrician's work may be 
judged. The banquet hall* which is named the Vienna room* contains 048 square 
feet. It is illuminated by three lighting sources— dim, medium and full. The 
dim circuit comprises six fixtures of 75 watts each. The medium has 100 watts 
in each fixture and the full includes 175 watts. 

Thu fixture's measurement is 30 inches long, seven inches deep and five 
inches wide. Mr. Utescher, with the aid of an assistant, was able to produce 
it for almost one-half the price asked for by the European firm. 

With this indirect lighting forming the basis for the beauty and grace 
of the hall other factors were added which developed this feature. Aluminum 
chairs, entirely new in the hotel field of Chicago were introduced with silver 
frames and wine- red upholstery. The furniture set includes eight armchairs. 
16 straight-backed chairs and one telephone tabte. 

The fixturiis brought out I he beauty of the Salubra design* which was 
especially manufactured in Vienna where this unnsual type of wall paper is 
manufactured* The pattern includes the colors of blue* green, silver and white. 
The sliver harmonizes with the aluminum chairs and lighting fixtures and* 
as was stated in the beginning* the effect was a most beautiful one. 
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sad to orate, the touring thU year will bo 
done along tlia ParamoEint aiui Fathe 
rontei. 

Before thla is in print, the cry, ‘Tlay 
bnJlI** will bo riniring throuRhoat the land, 
making thouiands of young and old happy 
again» Then it will eoon be time to got 
moninred for the annual coat o' tan. So 
hurry up, Sun, and got heret 
The vote on prohibition (whore is it?) as 
taken by the House on March 14 was a huge 
farce, as the politician and racketeer are not 
killing the goose that lays the golden egge. 
Put the quoition up to a national ref vron* 
dum and Mr. Volateail with his act will be 
crying for a booking on the "smalMime" 
down in Tlmhuctoo. 

Before the Lindbergh baby aboved the 
t4iundryman-Jap fracas off the first pages, 
Mr. Mencken, In an editorial, was craving 
for ua to got Into the fufis. Now do nny of 
you folks remember Just whnt rank or outfit 
that gentleman held or belonged to during 
the IQI? scrap? 

But the kidnappers, If ever found, should 
be turned over to a gang of Yaquin or 
Apaches along with a keg of high-powered 
dre^WBtcT and give the Injuns '‘full power 
to act,*' 

Now cellophane Is right useful in many 
ways, but not in the talkies when wrapped 
around a dime's worth of candy. Huh, how 
about It? 

The personnel of L, U, No, 211 as ft whole 
is standing the “repression" fftirly welL 
Some of the boys are driving bread wagons, 
milk carta; selUng electric accessories and 
«t colera. A enupli are even laboring with 
a pick and banjo at 40 cents per hour, while 
a small minority are emulating Sitting Bull 
— squawking eternslly and looking for some- 
one else to find some kind of work for them, 
tf they would spend as much energy In look* 
ing for nny kind of work, temporarily, as 
they do in yelling the blues, things might be 
different. 

Thanks, Parksie, for your personal men- 
tion blit w'o would be satisfied with a few 
three-story buildings to begin with. After a 
few months prncticn we would be ready to 
tackle all the 3Q-story hotels this island will 
hold. 

Now for a little WinchelUng and then the 
magic carpet flies down to Washington 
where I hope that Sir Ed will note that I 
have “took" the hint. 

Ted Armbruster, pride of Cholsea Heights 
and the handsomest helper In L, O, No, 211. 
la now located in the A, C, Hospital. 1 jes 
disremember his particular brand of pirkle- 
mont, but for nearly a week It was nfp and 
tuck for him. Happy to state at this writ- 
ing he is much improved and the danferline 
has been erased. However, the nurses are 
all raving over his beautiful wavy hair, so, 
look to your own laurels, 

Tensbun, Los Angclei and vicinity! Broth* 
er Charles H, Duberton, of Atlantic City, Is 
sojourning In your midst and you will find 
that be is a regular guy and n square^sboot* 
er, so treat him kindly, 

Lissen, Charlie, ole dear! Call on Jess 
Horne, the orstwhilo press secretary of L. 
U, No, 18, who resides at fiSfl E, ll6th Place, 
Los Angeles. He may know of a tonic that 
removes the dust of travel from the tonsils 
and adenoids. If so, toko my shore and 
give him my best personal regards. 

And, hello, Wayne Cline, yuh ole rap- 
scallion, Do you remember the days when 
you, dohnnie Hermann and 1 helped to set 
all those “high ones'' on Columbia Avenue? 
Enuff sedi 

So last but not least la the sorority femme 
who went out with Mahatma Gnndhi and 
asked him for his pin. 

H&eta lariital 


Bachik. 



**Pretty awankj, eh, Pete I" 

“Yeh, tmi wouldtiU ya think with all that 
Jock tfteyM chuck Ihrm old cun riles ami put 
In electric lights ?“ 


L, U, NO, 214, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Editor: 

W© are perhaps ft lUUe more optimistic as 
to the future inauniueh as we had quito a 
number of our boys returned to work here 
in the Chicago shops (C, & N, W, E, E,>, 

Again, iomo of our members may not be 
aware of two asuoitmenis that have been 
levied by the executive board, Theso were 
of 11,00 each, and must be paid by April 1 
to entitle you to good standing, K you have 
as yet not paid those do so at onco and 
save future trouble in your standing. 

Another matter that may he of interest 
Is the quoition of “good standing,” Wo are 
aware that a good many of our members 
have been out of work for iome tiine, and 
the executive board Is fully cogntxant of 
this; we also recognize that It is financially 
Impossible to take care of all auch members. 
Wo do feel, however, that where a member 
can show that he has boon a good and long 
standing member In our local perhaps some 
temporary means of assistance In paying 
hli dues will be given by the executive 
Uoard, 

At the last meeting of our local, a com* 
mitiee of two of our Chicago railroad locals 
was present to ask the co*operation of our 
locak in initiating some action to bring 
about closer alliances between all railroad 
loenls in this vicinity, Tbo writer was not 
present at this meeting due to nineas, so 
h!i Interpretations ns to whnt nctunlly took 
place may be wrong, 1 do honestly believe 
that much good can be accomplished by 
closer co-operation between all locals. I 
believe that a committee ahould be ap- 
pointed by all locaU to draw up some sort 
nf a program which all locals can suhacribe 
to. It may require some time to formulate 
iuch n program but It can bo dono. Lei's 
hear from the memberahip of all the locals 


In Behalf uf Amusement 

In order that our locals giving pro- 
greiftive bridge parlies may have ap- 
propriate and decorative equipment, we 
have secured card decks bearing the 
Brotherhood's seal, and the union label. 
These can be had at 75c a pack. 


ns to what they think of this proposition. 
There are some very good features Involved 
which cannot be denied. 

In this connection, 1 may *add that such a 
program I should not only consider purely 
from an economie standpoint, but also from 
0 social view. In such a program, the 
whole family could and should take a part. 
Entertainment lor the whole family could 
be provided in order to induce all to take 
part; speakers at these social functions, 
conversant with our problems could convey 
our word aa to our intentionB and prob- 
lems, The writer Is acquainted with such 
efforta where, besides cutting down over* 
head, it also tended to cement such locals 
into a more homogeneous group for the 
best interestB of all concerned. The antis 
will now have thoir say. 

So much for our local situation. Let's 
expand a moment ond see what is doing in 
other places. Over in Washington, the com- 
mittee on judiciary Is considering the pro- 
motion to the appelate courts of the name 
of Judge Wilkerson. We railroad workers 
do not understand this move perhaps, but 
then don't forget he put Capone in Jail and 
our Senator Glenn is for him, the bar here 
is for him- Of course we have not for- 
gotten him from 1022, 

On thft recent "relief bill," which was de- 
feated In Congress, again Senator Glenn 
showed hit colors by voting against this ur* 
gont piece of toglslation; Senator Lewis 
voted present, if you pleasel 

Two billions for reconstruction for 
finance, industry, etc,, but as yet very little 
for direct eonatruction. Two blHiona 
thrown In construction of essential labor 
such as better roads, better housing, better 
schools, forestalion, etc,, would have done 
far more good, but then, boys, wo do not 
run the government. 

Human nature with money in its pocket 
is an odd creature. Here In Chicago a cam- 
paign to sell 110,000,000 of good fl per cent 
relief bends has been going on for some 
three weeks and so far only $U,000,OD{I have 
been sold. On the other hand, a United 
States offering of S per cent bonds for gen- 
eral purposes is oversubieribed in a few 
days. Figure it out; 1 can noL 

But then, perhaps our own human nature 
Is equally odd. Some of our members are 
constantly kicking on the Job about some 
grievance, yet they will not avail them- 
selves of the opportunity of attending a 
meeting and airing their grievances there. 

Some of us are kicking at the Insurance 
feature. Well, let us see in plain, cold 
oj-itbmetlc what thli means. Suppose you 
Joined the union at the age of 18, and you 
lived to the pension age of 05, the difference 
li 47 years, at the rate of 00 cents amounts 
to IfiOT.GO, Your beneficiary receives tI.00Oi 
a profit of $402.40, or 40 per cent, A mem- 
ber of our local would receive an additional 
$200. These figures cannot he disputed. 

You will perhaps say, “You kill me at 65; 
let mo live to 70 years of age," Surely, 1 
will! Let ua see now. After you attain 
the age of 05, unless you continue at the 
trade your dues are paid by the L O,, be- 
aides giving you a pension of $46 per month. 
Five years at $40 per month amounts to 
|2,400^p1us the $200 mentioned in the pre- 
ceding pnrngraph totals $2,600. Our local 
dues for the past tO years have averaged 
$50.20, This multtplied by the 47 years of 
membership amounts to $1,795.40, which li 
leas by $604,60 than that which you receive 
were you to live to be 70 years of age. And 
on top of this your beneficiary would still 
receive the insurance in full. Does It pay? 
Ask yourself this question when you at- 
tempt to argue the insurance and pension 
features out of our constitution. 

The insurance and pension are tangible 
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featurpn. How about the? tntnngiblo fi'w* 
torea ? Those, of pourse, depend on the 
attitude you Perhaps those of you 

who had occasion to have had to work in an 
industry before and after its ar;^HnizaUon 
by labor can underaland the intangible 
value of organiratioiTt Those of you who 
may stiil be too young to comprehend this 
value, go to your library and call for books 
dealing with the struggles of labors and see 
for yourselves u'lmt unionism has done for 
struggling huiminity in general. 

My letter is getting quite long, but before 
closing, let me say this again; Watch your 
meuibership, pay up your assessments; con^ 
aider in your mind the thought I advanced 
relative to closer co-operation amongst the 
varioua tocals; and when making a kick In 
the shop, don't forget that we meet every 
two weeks for that purpose; iind iost hut 
not least p meditnte for u moment on wlint 
your membership menus. Thank you 

CnnAZZA. 


L. U. NO, 230, VICTORIA, B, C, 

Editor; 

A silver lining to the dark clouds to the 
present indust Hnl depression is provided In 
the annual record of Canadian hydroelectric 
progress issued by the Dominion W'nter 
Power and Hydrometric Bureau of the De- 
partment of the Interior, which shows that 
during T&Ill w‘ater wheels or turbines aclU' 
nlly instnlled and brought into operation 
totalle^d 5‘16,RfiO h,p. Taking into account 
a number of replncements of old by new 
Installations, the net increase for the year 
brought the total water power installations 
in the Ilominton to a figure of h.p. 

In addition, construction was advnnred 
upon a number of undertakings, some of 
great magnitude. These being brought into 
operation in the next two or three years 
wvli add more than 1.400,000 h,p. to the 
Dominion water power devetopment. 

It ia estImaliNi that capital to the extent 
of at least |llO,OOfl;OGB has been ex|iended 
in providing for the development, trans- 
mission and distributing of the new power 
developed in while more than $2lt0,- 

000,000 will be required to bring to comple- 
tion the projects under construction. 

These large expenditures in the develop- 
ment of one of Canada's most important 
natural resources should be most timely In 
providing employment to thouiuinda of un- 
eraployed among whom are many electrical 
workers. “Bhaffie." 


L. U. NO. 271, WICHITA, KANS. 

Editor; 

I am lending you a copy of "The Night 
OwL'* Eighteen of the membuni of Local 
No. 271 formed a class and they attended 
and derived a lot of good instruction. 

I have marked a wrtte*up we had in "The 
Night Owl." If you think it will help other 
locals to educate themselves you may print 
it in the Worker. 

Your Mr. S. B. Budevrick, was quite 
enthusiastic about the school and attemled 
alt the classes when In the city. 

Also wish to state the class was 100 per 
cent union, oven the Instructor, F, A. 
Dberboltrer. 

Armature Winding and Motor Repair 

Has it occurred to you that our class In 
armature winding and motor repair is 
nearly over? It isl Much has been accom- 
plished, too. We have nearly covered our 
text and are working an motors and 
generators, 

Joe Brown can certainly take those Ohm% 
Law problems down the line. W. A. 


WilHams and Lee LanceU know their 
"berries'* when it comes to calculating high 
resist It nces with a voltmeter. L. R. McMul- 
len and Glen Piittorius have the figuring of 
ujotor and generator etheiendes down pat. 
Larry S tower Is now an aulhurily on the 
5ubjf<.'t of mtMiauring realstances In paroUel 
and of measuring reslstanccH of hot and 
cold lamps, Mr. Oberholtxer says that I 
will not forget the voltage loss pndilem 
very Hoon. 

Weil, so long for thin tiTae, You will 
hear from us again. 

A, B. Ri'Ti.EiMiE, Sivretary 


L. a NO. 290, BARTLESVILLE, 

OK LA. 

Editor; 

I am not boasting, but I have boon in good 
standing with this good old I, B. E. W. for 
more than 20 years. Some fat and some 
lean. In all this time there has been but 
two or three times that I have been exas- 
perated (in English that means thoroughly 
disgusted) with the organization. 

The last time was just two weekii ago, 
on a Job that 1 mentioned in my last tetter 
which has been a source of grief since we 
took it over. We have to watch for some- 
body to throw us a curve at any time. The 
last came with a quick break. A big town 
fixture house rold the fixtures hung and 
our wiring contract railed for us to hang 


Attention^ Railroad 
Workers 

Vice Prciident McGlogan is 
deeply interested in the plan of 
"Labor/* National Labor Weekly, 
to aid the unemployed through I 
soliciting yearly iubscriptions to 
"Labor/* 

The importance of "Labor** as 
the leading labor newt medium of 
ibe world needs no emphasis here. 

It it carrying on an important 
work on an international scale and 
tl has a parlteular value to rail- 
road workers. 

Under the plan, unemployed 
members of unions may solicit 
yearly subscriptions to "Labor/* 
The commission Is generous — 35 
cents on every one dollar silbscrip- 
lion secured. 

Canvassers will be supplied with 
authorized receipts, serially num- 
bered, to guard against possible 
frauds. They will also be supplied 
with sample copies of "Labor** and 
weekly letters giving them suggei- 
tioni that will facilitate the taking 
of suhscriptions. 

After members have been sug- 
gested by local secretaries, the 
latter's responsibiliries will cease. 

All details will be handled by 
"Labor" directly with the can- 
vas ser, 

A card record will be kept for 
every canvasser. A careful follow- 
up will he made to stimulate and 
encourage canvassers and to see 
that all new subscribers promptly 
receive the paper. 


the fixtures. Imagme our surprise when a 
Brother appears on the job to hang the 
fixtures. Now, don't miss my point. Thi^ 
If not a criticism of the Brother, hif coin 
pa ny or his locaJ, but an example of a 
practice wo should stop. The Brother wn?* 
on the Job In violation of every constitu- 
tional law pertaining to the case. He had 
no traveler, no ofiieial receipt for due^. 
hut a permit to work in the Jurisdictiot. 
of his local which ran out the day after 
be arrived. It wan evident the Brother wnt^ 
in good faith by his conduct when informeif 
he could not work in our Jurisdiction. After 
much long distance phoning, trouble and 
need less expense! to all concerned, Local 
Union No. 290 bowed to the will of nn 
International Representative for the good 
of the L B. E. W. 

This is the point that "burned me up.* 
Had the Brother not beeen miainformed, 
liad he reaheed he could not come into ouf 
Jurisdiction because of constitutional law, 
all this could have been a%*oidetl and I per- 
sonally would not have been quite so em 
harrassed for statementa I made regarding 
hii hanging the fixturof. 

Since recoiving a letter from F reside ni 
H. H. Broach In regard to this case, I^ocal 
No. 290 if telling nil the “hig town" and 
"smalt town" locals In pruportion that 
have members out of work the same as you 
and if you come Into our Jurisdiction tf< 
run a job you had lieiter bring a good trav- 
eler. Also expect to "supervise" the Job 
and nothing more. For your own good look 
up Article XXVI, Sections fi and 13. If 
you contemplate going out of your Juris- 
diction, get yourself a tramp's guide (known 
as the directory of local unions) and wUe 
up on whose Jurisdiction you are going into 
and whom you should see when you blow 
in, not after you go to work, because you 
are always In some locaFa jurisdiction and 
it may cost you money. 

Since my last letter our federal Joh hii> 
gone rat and our members have lost some 
much-needed good work, all because some 
body had done some boasting to or in thi 
hearing of a supply house salesman and he 
repeated It to the head of the firm who hns 
tho Job. Which same did not set so good 
and he saw red. Our boys got the Job ur 
to the nice and easy part of pulling wire 
and hanging fixtures, then we lose it to the 
rats. You ftay it la a government Job, and 
"they can't do that." They arc doing it 
and trj^ to prove they are not paying th* 
sen let 

1 loam with regret of the condition of my 
otd home town local which is about on her 
Inst legs, .Shops owing the men handreds 
of dollars* hack pay and few If any mem 
hers paid up in their dues. Some member». 
as good union men as ever, paid dues hut 
are now disorganized to a point where they 
ran't collect dues or enforce their contrnci 
or bylaws. 

Internal strife put this local In this spot 
aided by the depression. Truly these art- 
trying times for local unions. Those of u^ 
who survive this test of patience and cour^ 
age, should strive In the future to shov 
our fellow rraftsmen the benefits of thi- 
International union. 

Ah a personal request T would like lo heur 
from some of the Brothers I have met ovet 
the country or others. Comment or criti 
cism equally appreciated. 

Local data President and hualness man^ 
ager, M. F, Taylor, 1R41 Keeler; finanrlol 
secretary, R. W. Rogers, 726 Sen oca Street 
Meets first and third Fridays at Carpenter?* 
TlolL East Second Street, upstairs. Ni< 
traveling rards on deposit. Business man 
ager places all men. Membership, 10; four 
working, two johe finishing and nothing tn 
prospect. ('HAR 1 .IE 


Avril, 
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L. U. NO. 292 , MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Editor; 

Modem industry^ like all other a^enciet 
or activitlei in the world, ii iubject lo the 
lows of evolution. It mu»t and will continue 
to grow find develop j whether it grows better 
or worse, improves or deteriorutcs, is n 
matter of viewpoint, but development will 
continue, it must go forward; it cannot go 
back (our industrial yesterday s, like all 
other yesicrdnya, are gone never to pciurn). 
Industnal development is inevitable, but the 
course of that development may either be 
intelligently directed by the proper super* 
vUion and control or H may be tefi to 
blindly muddle its way through, as It has 
in the past. It is up to mankind vrhether 
he shall order his life by an inleUigent and 
seientiiic study and control of the forces 
that afTect his life and well being or allow 
himself to be the toy of fortuitous circum- 
itaace. Is it not time we stop drifting and 
*ry to steer the boat? 

The malutenanee of a smooth course and 
of a eontinuous prosperity in the develop 
ment of modern industry, under the present 
system, is dependent upon one of two con- 
ditions, or both. One of the main tendencies 
in modern iiirlustry is I he ever increafting 
output of prmluct with an ovor dnereasing 
amount of labor. This line of development 
necessitates either the maintenance of a 
'condnuouft and ever-growing home market or 
the acquirement of ever larger and larger 
depnnrfnhle foreign marketa* or holh. For 
many more or less obvious reasons the 
foreign mnrket alternative la impractical as 
a solution nnd becomea less and leas so with 
the ever Kprcridlng industrial development to 
all th^ countries of the earth, The only solu- 
tion worthy of serious con side rati on 1* the 
maintenance of a home market that will he 
synchronous in its grow*th of purchasing 
power with the growth of the mdustrial 
output. 

In a prevloui article, ] have pointed out 
that the preponderance of the home market 
is made up of the workers, the wage earners, 
the employees of industry, if you please. 
The avenigo lietter paid mechanic buys a 
car, a radio, a lawn*rnuwer, a washing 
machine, rents a telephone and builds or 
rents a house to live In. The big business 
man or hnander who makes one hundred 
times SB much as the mechanic does not buy 
one hundred washing machines, cars, radma, 
etc., but one hundred mechanics, or other 
craftamen, If steadily employed at a suilicient 
wage, wilt. Therein lies the home market. 

Industry, through its ever increasing 
mechanical and operating oftlcieney, Is eon- 
tinualty docreating the number of workers 
necessary in the production of Its ever 
increasing output of product and thereby, 
instead of increasing, It is decreasing its 
own market. Ti is burning the candle at 
both ends. Now, if we are to have any 
measure of commercial proitpenty, and If the 
course of our industrial development Is to 
run smoothly without ever -recurring depres- 
sions, panics nnd like calnmitios this Incon- 
gruGua coniiition must he compensated for; 
some adjualmcnt must bo mode that will 
rectify this unbalanced condition. 

The condition hat come from the develop- 
ment of our present ■ystem of Industry and 
the adjustment, the compensation, will have 
to come from this same industrial system, 
there is nowhere eke it can come from. 
Industry will have to pay. In the Tmal 
nnalysis nf Lbe matter, there U no source 
of income In either the political, economic or 
social life of the world oxcept from the 
world's Industry; therefore, industry must 
pay. What plan of adjustment is to be fol- 
lowed and how the details of the plan are 
to be worked out and pul Into operttlion. 


Is a matter for tho people to settle, but that 
the profits of industry will have to be di- 
verted to the supplying and niaintenancs of 
a market for the product i» inevitable, 
sooner or later, if w^e are to have any 
IndUNtrial system at all. 

Even though the present indujjtrial sys- 
tem should wreck Itself, still Industrial do* 
vclopinent of some kind will continue. As 
long as there is human society, there will 
be Industry. The one without the other Is 
unthinkable. 

Admitting ibe vnlidity of the nbove, the 
two important questions uro how soon and 
in what way Is this HdJuHtment to be 
vlTcctcd T 

A* to the ‘‘when** I would siiy I hat nothing 
i»f consequence will be done ns long as we 
evade the isaue nnd refuse to face the facts. 
It Is first neceswnry that it bo fully recog- 
jiued tlml LliiAi i]iaei'i:>ptiticy between output 
and market, between production and con- 
sumption, is Iho basis of all our Industrial 
troubles and that this dii^repzincy is directly 
measurable by the profits of Industry. This 
fact once recognised, we are forced to n 
realization that the only solution is a 
remedy that will maintain a rinse ratio be- 
tween the productive ability nnd the pur- 
chusing power of the people. 

How is this to be done? I would say by 
some form of political action, I.e-, either 
by the capture of the powers of political 
government, through the hallut bos or other- 
wise (1 am not an advocate of the **other- 
wlstV* 1 only mention it ns a possibility), 
by some interested and determined group 
nnd through tho use of that power forcing 
tho necessary industrial reiidjustment, or 
by the development of a sufbclent amount 
of public sentiment to bring about the ad- 
justmeni as a consequence of Us very popu- 
larity. This would be by fur the preferable 
way. 

In conclusion, I will suggest that it is 
rather obvious that no sincere o? effective 
move along these lines will come from those 


who reap the profits of Industry and that, 
if any movement, with these ends as an 
obieetive. is to he started It ia up to organ- 
ised labor to promote it. Let'll go! 

W. Waplef. 


L. U. NO, 303, ST, CATHARINES, 
ONT, 

Kilitori 

Brother Bucble has asked me many timer 
to come back into these columns. He even 
went so far as to come all the way up here 
to talk it over. Of course that was more 
than two years ago, but he has written me 
often since then, 

Well^ It w'ould be a tall order to recount 
all that has happened since yours fratern- 
ally quit the letters in ll»27, but a rambling 
survey might give some idea how we have 
been faring. 

The local officers have not changed; we 
surely arc Btickers. Many members have 
quit, some have left the business, others are 
now foremen or in business for themselves. 
But the old guard is atill holding tho charter, 
even if it is in my cellar. We are not both- 
ered with an abundance of things to do and 
are just hoping for the best. However, nunc 
of us have died, though some of u» have been 
hit below the bolt. 

Last summer we had occasion to let the 
world know that we of L. U. No. 303 had a 
Juiisdiction which was inUct, and woe be- 
tide those who doubted it. We didnT put 
any linr.i on the evil doors because of the 
'Yepresflion." 

All you ion per centers realhe the hard 
knocks and the upa and downs — mostly 
downs — of a small local in an anti-union 
territory. But, fellers, what a satisfaction 
to know that you are bUU associiited with 
even a few ivho still stick to the Ideals nf 
nur organii;ut!onf Yes, we have many dis- 
appointments, things go wrong easier than 
they go right, and wornt of these disappoint- 
ment;^ is the guy you depend on who failr 


Worker Views Illogical System 

By T. M. Gillin 

Homelesp men, and lo<^ many bricks; millions of husheli of wheat and corn, 
and people are hungry; warehouses bulging with bundles of cotton, and men, women 
and children Nhiverlng, aulfering for the luck of proper clothing, 

Factoriei idle; bridges to be built; streets and roads In need of repair; cities 
going to decay; and men, millions of men, despondent, becauso they are Idle. 

Unrest, suffering, want, deapoudoriry, everywhere, and you, Mr. Average Man, 
nitpeclally the member of organized labor, you are to blame. You are responalblo; 
not the big banker, nor the industrialiit. This is a democracy; we, the people, 
deserve the kind of government we have, we elect people who represent us. 

Itomenibcr Ibis when you go to the polls to vote, it doca not matter what party 
rhpi man beliinga tn that yon are going In vote for; It does not matter if he U t 
Democrat, Republican, Socialist, or a believer In Single Tax, make sure that he has 
your intereat ml heart; make sure that he will truly represent you. 

Don't be fooled by ihnue people who would befog your vision, but shouting, 
“Beer is the big — that is only a small part of It; what you should be inter- 

cstod in ia work, and Ibnt is only part of it* 

A stondy job, reasonable hours, fair conditions and nn Income large enough 
to support yourself nnd your family in comfort with a chance to save, that will 
enable you to tide yourself over in times of distress. 

Study yourself, your conditions; what are your hopes, your desires T Be sure 
you know just what you want, then go out and work for it- You can get it. 
Realize that you, !»Ir. Average Citizen, are really king in this country, your wishes 
ere lew; let them be known; realize that the President, Senators, Congressmen, 
mayors, coumdlmen, these men are your servants. U Is true that you have been 
HO careless that your survants have been giving orders, only because you are indif- 
ferent; UHsert yourself, be men, demand the return of your birthright; be your own 
boss; know your own mind, 

Tho task Is great, but it Is worth the trouble and work — you can do it — cost 
out fear from your heart, have courage. You can and must win, if we are to con- 
tinue to he free, liberty-loving, independent people. 
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you* And^ Aft A reftult of our modom educft- 
lional facilitieft, the said gruy can talk and 
talk and almont make you belioTo that ha has 
been giveTi the worst deal the local could 
hand out* What a story a local officer could 
write! 

And that remtndi me that Brother Dan 
Cleary, of L* U. No. 134, hn» written a book 
on 40 years of union activities in Chicnjje* 
Some one hiifher up in the organ Imtion 
should give us more details about this, 
r Editor's note; This book was reviewed in 
the JOUEKAL*] 

Even if thinga arc topsy turvy or what- 
ever it is, Iberc surely must be a way out. 
In days ffono by the folks suffered from 
famine because the crops failed. They also 
suffered from plag:ue because they didn't 
know how to check it. But man has over- 
come these things, as you all know. Years 
ago the streets in our townie and cities were 
badly lighted; In some chhcr not lighted nt 
all* But man has overcome that to that 
when you stop and ask yourself why the 
hungry pcopto when the world produces an 
abundance, "wot's upT" says the roan in the 
street. "I can't figure it out." But some- 
one will figure it out. And, as the 
old song says, "Every cloud baa a sit vet 
lining.^ Pretty hard to tell a man about 
silver linings when he is down, but boys, 
did you ever hear tell or seo how those in 
charge are trying to make things better? 
True, as some will say, moro could be done, 
but r can look back on four depressions in 
my working life. They didn't last as long, 
maybe, but if you look back there never was 
a time when tho whole nation did their best 
to help those loss fortunate than others. We 
will hope that a better understanding has 
been created, something learned that will be 
of value in the future* 

To those of you who think your member- 
ship in the I. B. E. W* means only dotlars 
and cents and that is the only thing it's 
good for, let mo tell you for your own good 
and peace of mind that you arc very far out. 
or "wet," as tho saying goes. 

Boys, did you over stop to think w*hy the 
founders catted the organisation the Broth- 
erhood, and did you ever read over your 
obligation word for word? Well, do so be- 
fore you even think or say the union ii no 
good. If the local offieers or business man- 


ager or anybody else don't do just what you 
think the bounders should do, there's a 
remcdyi but it's not quitting. And let me 
throw out a hint to you fellows who want to 
raise dues so high that a managing director 
couldn't pay them— lay off, think of the 
Brother who doesn't work very steadily and 
has a million claims on his smaU purse. We 
have tried to make L. U. No. 303 of use but 
30 far have not nucceeded, but she is theru 
and ibe will stick. 

Good luck to you alt and may you get a 
UtUo of the pleasure that I have had in 
writing to you. 

ThOS W. DSA1.Y, 
Financial Secretary. 


L* U. NO. 33B, FORT WILLIAM, ONT. 

Editor; 

A bright, optimistic report at this time 
from this local would no doubt be a brlt^ 
liant Journalistic achievement, but 1 am 
afraid 1 muat still beep In a pessimistic 
mood. The municipal schedules of Ft. WIF 
iiam and Port Arthur will come up for 
discussion in a month's time. 

The railroad situation is under discussion 
at the present time; its results 1 shall not 
attenipl to prophesy. 

The pulp and paper industry la looking 
for better conditions and stabLliaatton of 
wages and employment. 

The brightest spot here these days is the 
sun which is striving its hardest to break 
the winter and will in the near future 
succeed. 

1 would like to comment, If it is per- 
mitted, on the lotto r from Local No, 40!)* 
Winnipeg, Man*, Murch JoimNAh, Brotlior 
Gant starts off as follows s "In order to 
keep tho membership posted with events 
of this local, which to the uninformed Is 
spread from Port Arthur to Vancouver," 
etc. Now I would like to Inform alt con- 
cerned that Local No. 339 take: In all elec- 
trical workers in the cities of Port Arthur 
and Fort William and surrounding terrl- 
toriei not governed by a local and we have 
held members 100 and 200 mites west of 
Ft. Wmiurn. 

If there are any members of Local No* 
409 in our vicinity wc would bo pleased to 
welcome them to our meetings as below: 


First Friday iti month— Trades ind Labor 
Hall, Ft. William. Third Friday Iti month 
—Trades and Labor Hall, Port Arthur. All 
Brothers welcome. All would-be Brothers 
can be Initiated* 

In passing I may say we hope to initiate 
a new Brother next meeting, which Is April 
1, We may yet get fooled. 

PttBSS Secrktapy, 


L, U, NO. 401, RENO, NEV. 
Editor: 

Again Reno boa shown ita Independence. 
Not content with showing our disregard for 
the narrow-minded bigotry and selfish hy- 
pocrisy of the rest of the world, In the mat- 
ter of freedom of Individual action, we 
again depart from the usual and accepted 
practice, In our felaiton ships and actions 
between organized labor and financial and 
business Interests. 

I am inclosing, for pubticaticin in the 
WoEgtsi, if you please, a picture of a gath- 
ering, with Jack Dempsey as the guest of 
honor, given by nnion labor to the leaders 
of all those groups whose co-operation is 
usually sought, but seldom obtained, by co- 
ercion and drastic methods. 

A short time ago one of the most promi- 
nent business men, representing a major 
part of tho capital of this community, came 
to onion labor and said, "Jack Dempsey Is 
now a resident of Reno and making hi^ 
homo here. He is a union man, carrying a 
card. He is probably the biggest and most 
outstanding attraction in the United Stales 
at present. He Is willing to pull off In Reno 
his most Important 'come-back' fight, if 
the people want it. He, and those who arc 
willing to finance him, want to be assured 
that the community will get behind the en- 
terprise before they definitely agree to pull 
this fight off here* What do you think of 
calling the oMcers of every local together 
with the city, county and state olficlatii to 
talk the propOftition over?" 

Our oflicials and reprosentativeft eagerly 
accepted and a get-together dinner, spon' 
sored by union lobor, was held. At this 
dinner again was demonstrated the fine co- 
operative iipirit that exists hero between 
capital and business and labor. At this 
gathering, meeting In good wilt and fellow- 
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ship, were ihe governor, the mayor, the 
county commliiifaners, Jack Deuipioy, prom* 
incnt lawyera, leading bualneaB men, state 
senators and other leading tnembora of the 
community, as well as about 100 uUldals of 
SB unions and central bodieB, all of whom 
hiid come together readily at organised 
lahor^a call, 

These men and women were mot In a 
spirit of eo-operatlon to mutually decide 
and agree upon what wna best for the proi- 
perity of this city and state* It U In this 
way that wo work out all our prohUms and 
maintain Reno as the *'White Spot of the 
Nation." I doubt If anywhere In the world 
you can find a similar gathering whore such 
a spirit of mutual goodwill U manifetL 

After a hne dinner was enjoyed and iho 
kindest eipresiions of good will exchanged, 
a plan was 0nally worked out and a com- 
mittee of representatives from govern- 
mental ofHHuIs, capitalists, huslness men 
and union labor, appeared before ouch local 
and contral body and rHscussed the proposi- 
tion and every one of the 28 unions organ- 
lied here Joined with the other civic bodies 
to help make this enterprise a success. 

Believing that the rest of the Brother- 
hood will he interested in the unmoral, im- 
moral, nnregrnc rated savages that cunkti- 
lute Local No. 4QL ai well as the other 
organ iiatlona that go to make up the clti- 
lenship of Reno (where we are generally 
believed to be "picking our teeth with bowie 
knives"), T am writing of this unusual, and 
therefore to he condemned, way wo have of 
doing business In Reno — “The Biggest Lit- 
tle City in the World " 

George L Jaiies. 


L. U. NO. 474, MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Editor: 

Oh, yes, here we are back again, three 
months in succession right along with the 
brand new springtime weather. Speaking 
of wealhcr. It Is a question whether it will 
take one year or 10 years for prosperity to 
return. It seems no one Is willing to give 
an answer, but I contend the bankers of 
this country could answer tbii question or 
change this Horrible moat unsallsfactory, 
iclilsh condition that Is and has been exist- 
ing months, months and more monthi. 

The bankers knew when they started this 
condition whol they wanted, what they In- 
tended to do* how successfully It woulr! work 
for them, what the results would be and 
most of all how long It would take to accom- 
plish their desires of getting the working 
man to go further in debt* spend all of hli 
saving! If he had any, lose everything ho 
posse ssed eveept body and soul and when 
ho docs work his body and soul shall work 
or exist for whatever price the bankers 
dictate which will not bo enough to brag 
about. 

Brag? Brag? Ohl yes, tho muitl-mlllion- 
airea take a great delight in tuning tho 
universe that hard times are not Here, no not 
to them, they have every whim, want, need 
and what not. 

There should be a government law where- 
by no one man in the United States can 
own, have or possess over five million dol- 
lara worth of bonds, stocks, money or what 
have you. 

The word humanity has faded into the 
fog or beyond or something from the looks 
uf children, women and men walking tho 
strocts, rnUroad tracks, country roads, high- 
ways everywhere, any whore without sacks 
or ehoes on their feet, very liltlo clothing on 
their backs. I mean less than some of those 
burlesque octors we have on the stages. 
Food? Well, 1 know of some cases where 
corn is stolen from a field and Is eaten aa is; 
potato patches raided. Oh! they take their 


hands or a stick and look out, spuds, here 
they come. It rnnkna no differenca what H 
Is if the unfortunates think they can chew 
it, down it goes whereby if there were less 
multi-millionairca the word humanity would 
return and be welcomed hy every one unless 
ho were a miser. A miser does not welcome 
anything but money, more money and money 
on top of that* 

What the miser will do with this money 
I can not answer, but it Is a sure thing If 
he does not spend It he will have to leave it 
on old mother earth against hli wi&hcs, 

Oh, well, Mr. Editor and Brothers, it is 
about time to shut my trap, but I will say 
things are about the same around this neck 
of the woods, everyone doing his best to hold 
on and that helps aplenty. 

Oh* yes! Our good Brother Shaath* Morgan, 
financial secretary, went hunting recently 
and killed a quart, not bad, eh? 

E* B. Barer. 


L* U* NO- 481, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Editor: 

What will be the outcome of another year 
of this depression? 

As an organixatlon of electrical workers, 
will we face the necessity of granting those 
fuembers out of work for periods of two 
montl^s or more, the privilege of paying 
dues In I. O. U*s? While t do not espe- 
cially favor lower dues at this time, yet 
some form of relief for the unemployed 
Brothers is absolutely imperative* I be- 
lieve that our local dues should be paid on 
the percentage 1>asli, then those Brothers 
who arcs fortunate enough to work full 
time will pay the greater part of the freight 
and those who are unemployed will pay 
nothing. 

If this plan were carefully worked out, 
I am sure the locals and the 1. B. E. W. 
would greatly benefit by such a plan* 

Another year of Industrial depression 
should cause wage workers, farmers and 
small business men to conclude that a new 
economic set-up Is in order. And during 
this year we will have men of big business 
making their weekly announcements as to 
the near arrival of prosperous times. Wo 
may bo oven taken by surprise hy snma 
great Nabob making tho statement that 
business definitely has been on the Incline 
since November 1, 1081. Such a statement 
actually was made just three weeks ago by 
one of our nationally known financial 
wri ters* 

With continued doprcsftlon and with repe- 
titions of such occurrcncoB as the march 
on Ford^a River Rouge plant, we may wake 
up some morning to find that wo are no 
longer American cltltens but subjects of a 
dictator* However* 1 do not expect any 
smalt group of laboring men to put this 
over. Our danger la that of a capitalist 
dictatorship with Its policy of the Iron 
heel* 

Now that we have eapcHonced a long 
siege since the fall of 1029* let us not be 
over-optimistic In thinking that the worst 
is past but let us rather plan our activities 
on lines to fit the present conditions. Let 
us co-operate wilh all groups who arc con- 
fcientiously endeavoring to boost legisla- 
tion in city, state* and nation for out-of- 
work inBurance, old age pensions, a shorter 


In Behalf of Amusement 

Itt order that our locals giving pro- 
gressive bridgo parties may have ap- 
propriate and decorative equipment, we 
have secured card dpcki bearing the 
Brotherhood's seal, atid the union label* 
Those can be had at 75c a pack- 


workday and any measures that may aid 
thn worker In providing for his family in 
ihcia timai of stress. 

l-ct us banish from our minds forever the 
idea that Senator Guglerot or Morganfeller 
are going to break their necks in legislating 
for our interests. It is simply nonsense to 
expect a cluns of men of opposed economic 
interests to pass Taws In our favor. So 
tong as wo are willing to place a bunch of 
millionaires In Congress we are going to 
reap the bitter harvest of our atupidtiesi 
in periodical dividends of rags and hunger. 

Wo must not just meekly watch and wail 
for the capilallstic dictatorship's arrival but 
we must be up and at it and be prepared 
next fall to cast a vote for economic free- 
dom. Let us register a protest vote of such 
volume against the dccodcnt cystem of capi- 
talism that the gisnis of Wall Street will 
see the handwriting on the wall. 

Whatever you do, Brothera, <lo not damn 
the big finrincittl fellows because of their 
elevated position In our present social order. 
Do not damn them for opposing measures 
for labor's welfare. Try to realise that the 
monied men are only doing what the system 
permits, and do not forget that we voters 
cf the United States of America grant them 
tho priviisi« ovary four years to take the 
lion's share of production. 

The mines, mills and factories would 
start up at once if a majority of the people 
were ready to substitute production for 
use, instead of production for profit. 

Geo* M. I^AFtRAiR. 


L* U. NO, 492, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Editor: 

I .oral nnlon 402 records with deep regret 
and sorrow the passing away recently of 
two of Us memt^ra, T. T* Buchanan and 
W, Castle, and also mourns with the whole 
organisation the great loss we have sus- 
tained In the death of Charles P. Ford. 
Words fail to express our feelings, as we 
would like them to do. He was a builder, 
a builder of worth-while things, things that 
will endure — and now the builder has laid 
down his toots and passed on* leaving us 
to carry on* We extend our sympathy and 
condolence to those he leaves behind. 

In the last issue of the douRKAL it was 
gratifying to note on almost every page 
the demand for some form of extending 
knowledge and education and wo, in this 
local, are doing our liltlo bit to spread the 
gospel. "To help one another" ts our 
pledge, and every member of the local is 
a member of the education committee, and 
we have compiled a series of questions 
gleaned from the daily experiences of our 
membership over many years of experience. 

This local is particularly Interested In 
the operation and maintenanes of power 
stations — substations and their auxiliaries — 
and we foal with this questionnaire com- 
pleted It will cover thn most Important 
phases of our work, as one man In his 
IS or 20 years' experience would supply his 
viewpoint and his bag of tricks and yet 
would not encroach on another man's tricky 
experiences of the same length of service. 

The ctaislfication of this question naira Is 
practicalty complete and we intend going 
over* say* 10 or 12 questions at each meet- 
ing and in this way our younger men will 
learn in n very short time what it has 
takcti some members their whole lifetime 
to acquire, and yet the oldtimom can got 
a full monsure of help out of it* by the 
discussions, refreshing their memory. Re- 
memher* Brethren* the motto "To help one 
another" mean* not to keep something we 
have found useful and helpful to oiarislves, 
but to spread It around and we will all 
become more efficient, oar work less haiard- 
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ous« our inl€>rest and uur Uvea hap- 

pier through a bettor unileratandiiig of our 
work* 

Let ui be tike our Me Brother, Charles 
P. Ford; let us be buitifers, butldon of a 
better orgaoixationi buitdora of hotter 
rraftsmoti, builders of a better future, so 
iel us be eonstruotivo and press on, is the 
sifirere wish of 

n. hL MEvrsoN, 


L. U, NO. 502, SAINT JOHN, N. B. 

Editor I 

Manjr a drop of water has ^oue on its 
way down through the Reversing Falls, 
world-famod phenomena, in the city of Saint 
John, in the Province of New Brunswick, 
all of which Is located to the Marttimes, 
dnce I had the pleasure of writing In the 
JoiJnHJkVn columns. 

Here in thk section of Canada prices are 
dropping to new levels, salaries sliding down* 
ward, that is, with exception of this latest 
■*joker" which appeared recently In the local 
newspapers, the City of Saint John having 
asked permUaloD of the legislature to in^ 
crease the salaries of certain offleiala of the 
^id city and at this writing they got what 
they went after and the sequel of this story 
is that “the police clerk of the city has a 
little gift of I BOO per annum placed in the 
old pay envelope.” 

Not a bad idea for the city fathers to do 
all this in face of the drastic cuts they have 
made In the appropriations of some of the 
moat deserving Institutions in thia cnmmiin* 
Ity. If this only wrote “finis” it would be 
possible to pass it by without further com* 
ment. But now this authority bai beon 
obtained, why, we will not be surprised, to 
find the illustrious fathers deciding they are 
overworked and unanimously agree to nn 
incrense In their pay envtdopes also. It's 
a strange world! And so it goes on. 

Through all this we are determined that 
our local shall thrive and that some day 
hoa^t that there are very few other locals 
bigger and better than our ewn. T know 
the road Is long and rocky, but we will keep 
our f rices turned towards the east, and as 
we start on this long trail on our lips wr*ll 
breathe this song:: 

Skies are bound to dear up. 

So smile, pals o* mine. 

Things are bound to cheer up; 

Just smile, pals o^ mine. 

Very soon therein be n silver lining 
Shining in the blue above you. 

Trouble comes in butichea to warn ua I giieas. 
If we play our bunches well find happlnefts. 
Every tear wilt be a smile. 

Boys, after a while; 

So carry on and amile, boys — smile. 

And that rings down the curtain on the 
final acme of this story of mine, that It 
may pasfl as a pleasing moment of reading 
to you, dear Editor, and to the locals that 
have taken the time to glance through it 
is the sineere wish of 

ROBEHT F, JONFil 


L. U. NO, SOS, SAVANNAH, GA. 
Editor: 

What a splendid light organired labor Is 
making. While the sore heads and malcon- 
tents have been howling and belly-aching, 
the lenders and loyol members of firganked 
labor have been busy doing things. Their 
task has been made doubly hard because so 
much of their energy has necessarily been 
used up fighting the very ones they were 
fighting for. What a pity It U that every 
man with a union card doesn*i exert all of 
his efforts enthusiastically and unselfishly 


for the labor movement. If this were done 
there \§ no limit to the things that could he 
accomplished. The large vote in the Somite 
in favor of the La F'ollctte-Costigan bill lur* 
prised even the oldest politlenl prognosti* 
cators, and the sweeping victory of the 
Norris bill for Injunction relief in both the 
Senate and the House is a truly eatisfying 
example of what labor can accomplish when 
a concentrated effort la made* 

And this is a potitlea] year, many offices 
will be filled in the elections this falL 
And now ia the time to prepare for them. 
Let every member ef organized labor and 
the members of their families who are eli- 
gible get registered In order to be able to 
vote for our friends who will present their 
names as candidates for office. Every year 
]abor*s friends have been Increasing In 
Congreit as well as in local and state of- 
fices, and the reason for this is that the 
friends of labor are the friends of human* 
ity. When every public olllce li filled hy a 
man or woman who really has the hotter- 
ment of humanity at heart a different tune 
will he played by the big banking and {n- 
dustrial Interests which now have a stran- 
gle*hatd on the country. 

The only way to get frlendH In office. Is 
to vote them in. So, don't delay, get your 
name on the registration books now. 

A. W. Tmor 


L. U* NO- 595, OAKLAND, CALIF, 

Editor: 

Smnr Call It Evolution 

[jong ago, it] the dim, dark pu:^t, 

In the paleozoic slime, 

The bugH' and the birds and the atiimab 
Were having a hell of a time. 

It seems that things were pretty tough. 

The grub just wouldn’t go ’round. 

So some of them got together, 

And this was the plan they found- 


They’d build u sbip and sail it 
With everything they had. 

On a co*operative basia—* 

As a plan it wasn’t so bad. 

They promined to stick together. 

Their aim waj* to find ii bind 

Where there would be plenty of sunshine 
And plenty of food for the band. 

Quite sfoisn the ship was tinishod 
And everyone did his "* tre; 

Except for a species knuwn ar rats. 

For even the rats were there. 

The good ship finally started out. 

They w-andered for many a day. 

f^ometlmcs the going whs plenty bad, 
Things HOmetimes happen that way. 

Most of the group kept hopeful. 

They took the thick with the thin. 

Except again for the family of rats. 

Who wore always chisollng in. 

Whenever there was work to do. 

Never a rat would you meet. 

Whenever there was grub to be had 
They were irst in the line to eat. 

And so they wandered on and on 
Still looking for pastures green; 

Until a terrible storm came up, 

The worst they'd ever seen. 

If seemed the ship would never last. 

It looked like a fatal trip. 

And while the rest were working hard. 
The rats deserted the ship. 

Rut the others kept on trying — 

They pulled the old craft through. 

And came at last to the land they sought. 
Where the skies were always blue. 

.And then to their greatest sorrow, 

After thinking the rata wore drowned. 

Biding awny in the hold of the ship 
A couple of rats were found- 


What Rodin’s Thinker Must Be Thinking About 

By CakaL DtfiGER 

[^bor, that creates all wealth, isn’t good collateral for borrowing back a little 
of the wealth created. 

MisHlssippi River Deep Waterway conventions were held for many years. In 
HB2 Thcodure Ronsovcii an Id at one of them, “There li no greater question before 
the American people than the deepening of the Mississippi River to avoid floods and 
dinaster to the river bottom farmers.” 

Since then we have helped starving Europeans of all nationalltlet, have can- 
celled billions of debts to Italy, Prance, England and the teaser satellites of the 
European galaxy, but no relief to the cotton farmers of the river valley. 

We can get excited about a few thousand Americans that get wedged in be- 
tween the Chinese and Japanese but farmers in the river valley that get wiped 
out periodically (still owing the bankers! do not excite us. 

Billions for destruction, but not one cent for construction of controlled 
Mississippi waterway. 

Our capitalists can asaiit a plan for controlled industry In Russia to help the 
five-year plan. Other ciipUalists tell us they are helping our enemies, Still we can 
do nothing for our own Mississippi farmers to shield them from “acts of God.” 

The price of three battleships, wbk'h we nre told are obsolete In modern war. 
would fix up the Mississippi. 

If another world war lasted long enough to boost the price of cotton to 35 or 
45 cents we would do something, at least temporarily, to save the valuable cotton 
crop, for destnictlve purposes. 

In all the loss of life and misery to valley farmeri we do nothing for their 
lives, but H cotton picking Invention that would Increase the unemployed will 
command respect and capital. 

The cost of the hot air in November would fix up the 51 ississippl. Politics and 
still Polly* ticks- 

A free-for-all bawdy house fight in Europe gets the ro-iipemtion of every one 
from paraona to pedi-greed pluiocracy in the United States. Too much water down 
the river is an act of God and should not he provided ngainst. 

Selah! 
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\ml j«j, UitouKh the dlm» dark 
Ri^hl down to the pretvni time* 

Throuj^h the proee^A of evolution 
pulled ourselvef from the 

And alwayi been a botllv, 

KighUiiit e&rh atep* m* we know; 

The reason lies in the break of luek. 

In that storm of lontt n^o. 

Throuf^h this thing calted evolution, 

WeVo carried througb thm plan, 

Putting ourselvea on u higher plnrve — 

Till tit Inst we are cnlted n mtin. 

But, in fiplte of our out ward appmirniice. 

Deep buried down in our heart. 

We've inheriLed certain instincts 
That wetu there from the very sttift. 

lt'i^ euBy to ride with n winner. 

When everything breaks Just right. 

But all the urigiruil iusvLinvts eoiiie i*ul. 
When It seems it'a n losing fight. 

And that U why the luck broke wrong, 

If you bolieve in heriMliLy, 

When all the rata did not go down. 

In the storm on that undent sea 

*Ruts deserting a sinking ship/* 

It's always been that way. 

Think of the progress we would hovi- made. 
If we had no rats today. 

The moral is to remember* 

In spite of what mU may say, 

That the ship came through —it didn't sink— 
And tomorrow's another day. 

(iKKK GaiU-AC, 
llusinoB^ Manager. 


L, U. NO, 640, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 

h^ditor: 

The eyofi of the nation are focused on 
the national capItol. Now that Congress 
has passed a "dole" for hig business and 
bankers, what will they do towards creating 
work and wages for llfi per cent of the 
national consuming power? Several bills 
are pending in both branches of Congress 
for public works and direct relief. The 
present administration is opposed to them* 
ttressing the need of rigid economy and the 
dangers of the “dole". No such cry wa? 
raised when the administration measures 
for the relief of banks and business were 
introduced and passed. 

The last session of Congress appropriated 
11,080,000 for a federal building for 1-boe* 
ni*. Several months wore spent In choosing 
the site, and the outrageous prico of 1375,* 
000 was paid for it. Many deslrabte siteii 
were olfered, ranging in price from $00,000 
to $200,000, Now they have not enough 
to proceed with the building* and they are 
asking for an nddltlomil apprapriuUon of 
I3lo,€ino fur iL Thus far Lhc TrCaisury De* 
partment has not Included it In their re^ 
i|uests from this session of Congress* 

There Is no building activity ut present 
in this vicinity, and none, other than the 
above* has been propoacd so for this year- 
Homes, store buildings and office bullrllngs 
are begging for tcnnnts. It will take a few 
years before the demand will cremte new 
building here. Our only hope lies In the 
work plan. A city-wide campaign Is get- 
ting under wny and we »re shaping our 
plan to work with the olliors so as to obtain 
the fullest publicity and benefits, 

P- J. TiiniNEY* 


-Ho long wo love, wv serve. So long as 
we ore loved by others I would almost say we 
ure indUpensable; amt no man ia useless 
while he bus a frieml. U, f,* Kfcecntott, 


L. U, NO, 734, NORFOLK, VA. 

Kditur : 

The Virginia General Assembly has ad^ 
journed for another two years and while 
they accomplbhed some good there ts some 
work left for future lefisiotii. The keynote 
seemed to be the reduction of some salaries. 
The salary of the tax commUsloner was 
cut from $10,000 a year to $7,EHK) but the 
salary of the chairman of the state high- 
way commission (being more inipregTiabjo) 
was left 4it $12,500, 

An ndminfstrailon bill calling for a 10 
per cent reduction in the sninrfes nf school 
tench era was defeated. This blU was pub- 
licly opposed hy the tefichcrs who worn 
rebuked by a statement in the press that 
the governor was disnppoltited by the stand 
taken by the tench crs. 

This attitude of the ^'friend of the work- 
ing people^* might In some «latea be con- 
strued as courageous but in Virginia the 
governor may not succeed himself in office. 
It is hardly likely that a man of his age 
and political esperience will bo rewarded 
by election to Congress, so no courage was 
required for hii aUempted assault on sal- 
aries below $1,000 a year, 

A bill was passed creating the office of 
trial Justice in Norfolk County* which If 
not vetoed will take out of kitchens, stores, 
outhouses and other unsuitable places, trials 
by individuals who are required only to be 
able to read and write and to control votes. 

This bill provides that the trial justice 
shall be an attorney; he will receive a sal- 
ary not dependent upon fees and will abol- 
ish a system ns primitive an the stone age 
and ns pernicioue as leprosy. 

The veto by the governor is being nought 
— by one of Kipling's charnclers; by the 
present judge of the county Juvenile court, 
who will lose his aasignment (and salary), 
and by justices of the peace* who will lose 
the major part of their fees. 

A hearing was held by the governor on 
March 24 for the purpose of deciding 
whether or not the will of the majority 
should be respected. At that hearing Ibo 
opposition made such poor representation 
that the hearing wos adjourned and both 
sides were asked to prestetii brivfs. 

The principal objection of *'The Man Who 
Would Be King" was go transparent as to 
be ridiculous. The bill provides that the 
trial justices shall be selected by the board 
of supervisors (sia) who are elected, Thi- 
protesta nts want a justice ap|udntcd by the 
judge of the county circuit court (one) 
who Is appointed. This is a last desperate 
attempt to keep control in the hands of 
0 eclccted few, 

A bill abolishing the unsatisfactory and 
expensive Norfolk county road and bridge 
commiasion was practically made manda- 
tory by the voters in the DemocraUc pri- 
mary election. Simultaneously n hill, plac- 
ing all eounty road gystems under the con- 
trol of the stale highway commission 
(whose chairman receives an untouchable 
salary) was sponsored by an 0 x-governor 
and was passed by both Houses, thereby 
nullifying the mandate of the voters. 

There are many differences of opinion as 
to the advantages of this system; your cor- 
respondent has no opinion but we hope that 
five years from now we will be able to 
write, "we told you so/* 

A bill providing compensation for injuries 
suffered by volunteer firemen while fighting 
fires wsa passed. Funds for this compen- 
sation are provided by a one per cent tax 
on all premiums received hy ionic fire In- 
surance companies in Virginia hut for some 
ohscurc reason this tax docs not apply to 
"mutual" companies. 

Employees' compensation leglilatlon did 


not meet our wishes or expectations but 
seemed to follow the general policy as ap- 
plied to salaries below $12,500 a year. 

The annual convention of the Virginia 
Federation of Labor will open at Alexandria 
on May 2* Brother J. Fred Cherry* financial 
secretary of Local No, 734* is compLciing 
his second term as president of the federa- 
tiim. Brother Cherry has had a very stren- 
uous two years with the Danville strike, 
and the almost super-human accomplish- 
ment of Injecting new life into the Union 
News (official publication of the V. F, L.) 
after its editor ami manttger bad through 
mismanagement or worse created a deficit 
of more iliuti $20,000 in a business that 
should have show'n a profit of an equal 
amount. 

In addition to Brother Cherry the follow- 
lowing named officers and members of Local 
Nu, 734 are itUendiiiK the couveuUoii as 
delegates: Brothers O. T, Ayers* president; 
J, Rossano, treasurer; J, E. Hawkins, re- 
cording secretary; V, "M, Sylvester* past 
presldefit; W, F, Taylor, C. W. Hingler* 
B. II* Shoemaker* G* B. Bryant, J. B* Parsons 
and L. L, Bain. 

Saiivan 


AU ivorks of taste must bear a price in 
proportion to the skill* taste* time, expense 
and risk attending their invention and 
manufacture. 

Those things called dear are* when Justly 
CHiimated, the cheapest; they are attended 
with much less profit to the artist than thoie 
which everybody calls cheap* 

Beautiful forms and compositions are not 
made by chance, nor can they ever, in any 
material, be made at small expense, 

A composition lor cheapness and not ex- 
cellence of workmanship is the most frequent 
and certain cause of the rapid decay and en- 
tire destruction of arts and manufacturers, 
- ^oSfoA TErdfiFfcood, 


TODAY'S HARD TIMES PARAL- 
LELED BY 1890'* 

HVmrimieil from page 1871 

Calif ornifi, Colorado* Masnachusetta, llli- 
nok, Oklahoma, Waahing:ton* New Jer- 
ftey, Indiana, Wi&consm, and Maryland 
mrn appeared wlio* either convinced of 
the rig^htcouaness of Coxey'a purpose or 
thirsty for notoriety* or both* joined in 
the cause, **On to Washington!** 

Early in the spring of 1894 some 20*- 
000 "Coxeyites" were Wasliington bound 
by a dor,en different routes* An extra- 
ordinary movement Great hordes of 
men came through towns* laughing* 
singing **M arching Through Georgia/* 
carrying banners and Old Glory, They 
ramped on the outskirts of eommunities, 
hummed food from farmers* and to get 
on the right side of the religious folks* 
sang *^Jeau3* Lover of My Soul’* nnd 
"Nearer My God to Thee,” 

In San Francisco* Charlie Kelly raised 
an army of 1,500 ovemighL The city, 
uneasy at having them In its midst* did 
everything in its power to help get Kelly 
started across the bay into Oakland. In 
Oakland the authorities, also alarmed by 
the organi^Eed mob of ragged men, helped 
them with transportation out of Oak- 
land; and ao on. Now and then an army 
would “steal" a whole train and proceed 
in style, hut there was comparatively 
little plundering. The farmers general- 
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ly were sympathetic, generous. In the in- 
dustrial centers labor unions escorted 
them to town and donated money in 
their aid* It was a good-natured move- 
ment 

On To Wo«hiiiatoii 

To many good ditUens theae ominooB. out* 
breaki and tbo conditions that undorUy 
them appeared to threaten very serloua con- 
sequences. It is not altogether surprising 
that many timid or conservative persons 
shauld have been a bit Jumpy about It, and 
that they should have conjured up bogies of 
anarchists with bombs or soclalista with In- 
sidious propaganda (there were as yet no 
Bolshevik! to affright them). Nor was their 
alarm altogether groutidless* The smoke In 
which they saw or imagined fantastic fig* 
ures arose from the smoldering fires of dis- 
content among millions of the less fortu- 
nate classes. 

Jt was a busy time year for our tittle 
peace-time regular army, with Coxey armies 
stealing trains to carry them eastward, ov- 
erawing local authorities who were often 
too sympathetic to do anything about It, 
even if they were able, and with truculent 
strikeni, mobs that passed for strikers in 
open resistance to authority. These dis- 
turbances caused the most extensive troop 
movement since the Clvi! War* 

Soon editorial writers commenced to take 
Coxey seriously. What wns the prime mo- 
tive behind the movement? Some Insisted 
that it was the leaders* craving for pub- 
iiefty, others that ft was a popular, spon- 
taneous social uprlaing, a revolution— and 
**iet us be thankful/* remarked one news- 
paper, "that U is so tame/* 

Preachen sermonized about it* One In 
terpreler of the teachings of Jesus Christ, 
from the pnlpit In Hoboken, N* J,, declared 
furiously: “All we owe n tramp is a fun- 
eral/* this agreeing with the Now York 
!lernld*s idea that **the best meal for a 
tramp is one of lead, and enough of that to 
satisfy the most craving appetite/* 

In Washington the movement was dis- 
euased by uneasy, bewndered politicians* 
Rut as the "armies" approached Washington 
the movement began to dribble out* The 
people in the west and mid-west were 
friendly because the Coxeyite* were going 
east, thereby solving in part their local un- 
employment and hobo problems* The peo- 
ple in the oast, of course, felt differently; 
the nn-coming hordes aggravated their un- 
employment situation* Coxcyitcs began to 
have trouble with (he police, and so the 
men commenced to desert their armies and 
hike back home by themselves* 

Powerful Police Duplay 

In accordance with his plan, on May 1, 
General Coxey led about 600 of his follow- 
ers through the streets of Washinirton to 
the rnpitol grounds, where a solid wall of 
mounted police barred their way. Police- 
men were everywhere. "There were enough 
on duty/* wrote one witness, "to take every 
Coxeyile into custody, and many of them 
seemed anxious to do lO**’ 

The Washington authorUles were un- 
doubtedly very badly seared and held a 
Targe body of police and military In reserve 
for emergenefes* The great concourse of 
people that gathered near the Capitol were 
variously esti mated — a greater crowd, it 
was said than had been seen at an Inaugu- 
ratlnn. "That which was most sign Iflcant 
in the parade," said the Outlook* "was not 
the character of the 600 recruit# who made 
up the Coxey Army, but the sympathy 
shown for them by the crowds*" 

Police barring the end of the Avenue, 


Coxey and two of his leaders left the army 
and ran through the shrubbery toward the 
Capitol steps* intending to make speeches* 
Tho police lost their heads and Jumped their 
horses through the shrubbery and over the 
grounds* The crowd followed after them. 
Clubs were swung right and left, with the 
horses trampling and charging, injuring 
hundreds. 

Coxey and his two ofBcers were arrested 
and fined 55 for walking on the grass and 
sentenced to 20 days imprisonment for 
carrying banners, Coxey*a banner was a 
ribbon, pinned on his coat, U was throe 
inches long and two Inches wide. 

Varied, Complex Group 

Coxey*fl men camped for a time on the 
outskirts of the city and were later joined 
by the western armies of Lewis Fry from 
Los Angeles and the Charlie Kelly army, 
from Frisco* it took them three months 
and 10 days to cross the continent. The 
total number of men who finally reached 
Washington was about 2,000, In Camp 
Roislyn, Va., a canvas# of the men revealed 
that 80 were Masons, 198 Odd Fellows, 364 
Knighli of Labor, 200 Y. M. C, A* and 60 
Christian Endeavorers. In Kelly’s army It 
was found that among 763 marcher# 549 were 
American bom. There were 83 trades and 
occupations represented among that num- 
ber, As to poHtlrs, 240 were Populists, 218 
were Republicans, 196 Democrats and the 
others were undecided. In religion there 
were 358 Protestants. 280 Catholics, and 114 
who declared they had no religion, 

"On to Washington** reached Its height 
in May, 1894* About the end of June, with 
the breaking out of the great Pullman 
strike, the movement was played out. There 
!# evidence that the IndustHal armies were 
composed for the most part of workingmen, 
who In normal time# would have worked at 
some trade for a living. Congress did noth- 
ing more than disregard or suppress those 
of iU member# who talked about Coxey lam 
too charitably — and the police did the rest. 

The historic Pullman strike, in June, 1884, 
though It affected In varying degree at least 
half the states of the Union, Is commonly 
called the Chicago railway strike because 
It originated and was chiefiy fought out in 
that city* 

Pullman, on th« southern edge of Chi- 
cago's sprawling areas, had been built some 
15 year# before to house tho plant and em- 
ployee# of the Pullman Palace Car Gom- 
pany. Externally the "model town" of Pull- 
man appeared model enough; but It was 
pervaded, as company towns are, by a some- 
what oppressive atmosphere of neml-fendal- 
ism. From this red-brick paradise the ser- 
pent of trade unionsm had always been 
rigorously excluded; and visitors were wont 
tn note among the dweller# therein a cer- 
tain sense of restraint and uneasiness, not 
unnatural to persons living by favor of a 
zealous and vigilant overlord, 

Pullxnaii Strike Dramatic 

Dividends to the amount of 12,500,000 
were paid to Its stockholders for the year 
ending June, 1893. Fol lowing the World's 
Pair, there was a falling off In business; 
therefore, Mr. Pullman reduced the wages 
of hii people from 80 to 40 per cent* No 
sola riot were reducod during this period, 
and the company refused to lower tho rents 
of the tenement# occupied by Its workers, 
although these rents were from 20 to 25 per 
cent higher than the workers would have 
to pay for similar accommodation# else- 
where in Chicago* The worker# traded In 
company stores, tent their children to a 
company echool, strolled when not working 


In a Pullman park, and attended hi# church. 
Even the sewage from the workers’ homes 
went into a tank and was pumped to Pull- 
man*# stock farm as fertillxer. He was a 
workingman*# friend who knew— and there 
woa no room for argument— what was good 
for the workingman. He wm against the 
eight-hour day; it encouraged Idlenest. 

Large number# of the Pullman workers 
joined the American Railway Union, of 
which Eugene V, Debs wa# president* A 
committee caned on the Pullman officials 
and sought to have wages restored to the 
basis of 1893. The next day the committee 
was discharged. A sympathetic hoycotl 
was directed lolely against the handling of 
the Pullman cars* Members of the Ameri- 
can Railway Union did not quit their 
places; they announced their readlnes,# to 
man and run all train# of which Pullman 
cars were not a part; and thdr officers 
particularly asked that such car# be sep- 
arated from mail trains, in order that the 
latter should not be delayed* Business be- 
ing bad the Pullman Company did not care 
how long the men stayed out* What wor- 
ried Pullman was the fact that the stHkein 
owed him 170,000 for back rent* 

On the afternoon of June 30 the superin- 
tendent of the railway mall service at Chi- 
cago sent a dispatch to Washington, "No 
mails have accumulated at Chicago so far. 
All regular trains arc moving nearly on 
lime with slight delays.** On tho same day, 
however, the Federal district attorney In 
Chicago telegraphed to Washington that 
mail trains bad been stopped by strikers 
and that conditions were growing worse 
Attorney General Olney invoked the Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Act of 1890, by which con- 
spiracies In restraint of trade and com- 
merce among the severs! state# were do- 
clnred Illegal* The authorities at Chicago 
lost no time In putting this novel eugges- 
tlon in effect. 

On July 2, the United State# Dfatrlct 
Court of fIMnoii fisued a so-called “blankel 
injunction" restraining the official# and 
members of the American Railway Union 
and "all other persona whomsoever** from 
interfering in any way with the transporta- 
tion of matli and the carrying on of inter- 
stato commerce, aa well a# with the busi- 
ness of 23 railroads #peclficnl1y named. 
Thu# was sown the tender seeds of that 
dubious process known as "government by 
injunction" which has since grown to such 
dongerous proportions. On July 10, Debs 
and three other officers of the A. R. II, were 
arrested for conspiracy and sentenced to six 
months Imprisonment* With it# leaders In 
Jail, its force# disorganfied, and the whole 
power of redeml, state and efty authority 
ranged against It, the union was beaten. A 
few month# later the regular army was 
raised to 50*000 men and more armories 
were built in Chicago, New York and el#e- 
where to keep down any poitlble labor up- 
rising in tho future. 

Coxeyiam w#s important for what It sig- 
nified rather than for anything It accom- 
plished, It wot one of the symptom# of the 
rapidly developing economic revolution In 
the United States. It showed certain reac- 
tions of the American frontier spirit to the 
growing industrialism which was replacing 
the old order. It suggested an enlafgemenl 
of the fields of natural lights— an addition 
to the doctrines expressed In the Declara- 
tion of Independence* "The classic phrase/* 
mild Veblen, "I# no longer to rond 'life, 
liberty, and the pursuft of bapplnes#*; what 
is to he assured to every free- horn Ameri- 
can citlren under the new dispensation i# 
'life, liberty and the mean# of happiness.*" 
The right to work at good wages was added 
to the older conception of property rights. 
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ONLY 



Insurance has such a wide field that it takes in 
risk to it. 


almost every angle that has a 


For instance, you can insure: 

The profits on a horse or autoraohile race in the event the elements 
are against you and it rains; 

The .safe transit of cargoes of grain, coal or merchandise; 

Your automobile against loss, damage or lawsuits; 

Your jewels and money against robbery and holdup; 

Your house and furnishings in case of fire or storms. 

All of these coverages — and many more — can be secured in varying degrees of 
amounts and premiums. In each case there may be a loss — or there may not. 

It may rain on the day of the races . . . 

Cargoes may not reach their destinations . . . 

Your car may be stolen or you may hit a pedestrian . . , 

You may lose money and jewels in a holdup or burglary . . . 

Your hou.se and furnishings may go up in smoke or wind . . . 

If any of these calamities happen the insuring company pays the loss; if they 
do not happen you have had the protection and peace of mind. 


IlUT IN LIKE INSURANCE THERE IS NO GAMBLE AS TO WHETHER OR 
NOT THE INSURING COMPANY P.AYS. THERE COMES A TIME WHEN THE 
FULL AMOUNT OF THE POLICY IS DUE. THE ONLY GAMBLE IS IN NOT 
BEING INSURED. WHY HESITATE WHEN THE RETURN IS CERTAIN? 

We urge you Electrical Workers to take advantage of the exceptional oppor- 
tunity for insuring your families and relative.s at small cost in the Family Group 
Policy, The rates are so reasonable that every eligible member of your family 
should carry one or two units. 


Use the application on the reverse page and write us for an additional supply 
for the rest of the family. 


NOW IS THE TIME:— TODAY! 
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APPLICATION FOR INSURANCE 

ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ FAMILY POLICY 


April, 1932 


UNION COOPERATIVE INSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
Wa^hin^on, D, C. 


r certify that I am the. 




of the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local Union No..-*— , and 1 hereby apply for.. 


a rnember 


units or t 
for same. 


life insurance, and will pay $ .. .each. 


iVt'ar* bmlf<jciir. quorU*r or motittil 
I certify that 1 have no impairment in my health or physical condition, and have no deformity, except 


iStato HftK irsceptloim) 


Date of Birth. 


Occupation 


..Race 


{ Mon th - Day * V es r) 

Birthplace Sex 


Beneficiary - 

Address of Beneficiary., 

My name is. 


* Relationship — — - — 

iHiitL* fail numt? aii<| nplationnlklp or lo vi'himi ihutirmtiw l» In li** t^Id at yoitr 


f Print yoiir name in full— nnl InitlidsH, If nitirrh’il iirw* own iiamo« mioh an **Ildun amllb" and wot hiistiaiirl'a ttsmu, ii 


My address is.. 
Date 


(StrMt anil nuiuln^r i*Uy and aiatv) 


iaiitimtiiri* hi fttU) 


QUESTIONS BELOW TO BE ANSWERED IF APPLICANT IS A MINOR 


1. Father of Child. 


2 * Mother of Child, 


3. Premiums will be paid by: 


Full Name 
Birth Date 
Full Name 

Birth Bate 


Birthplace 

Occupation 


Birthplace 

Occupation 


Name 

Address 


taianstiiru nf Pamit nr (hinrdiani 


(Till* rnlon (NHiprrntlvv tiiMiirtincr A stand at ion rpstnrvf'a tito rl«iit to rn>fl iiuidlcatii for Lhla twunriinm’ for any eauHo «-hau>vor 
itid ill cioe of rvji'ntloii will rutnrn to tlie anplUmnt thr: full amoimt of the pnyitiMnt fnrwarttofl with thla atipllnation. Tlio Inanratiee 
will hfV’ome elTcctive on date liuiued hy the Lnton Con|iorative Inauraurv AaanrlnUnii at ha Home uaire in VTiuihlngluti, D« C,| 

NOTE: Age Hiniti, 1 tci 50 y«ar«. Iiaued ia uaitt of $250.00. Limit of inaurance for any one person; Ages 1*5, 
inclusive — $ 250 . 00 . Ages 6 > 50 , inclusive— $ 500 . 00 . 

Cost per unit: If paid annually, $3.60^ Semi-annually, $1.50; Quarterly, 00 centss Monthly, 30 cents or "Penny a Day." 



Receipts issued for premium payments will show date next payment ts due. No additional 

premium notices will be sent. 

Make Checks Payable to 

INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD of ELECTRICAL WORKERS 

G. M. Bugniaxet 

and Send with Application to Internalional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Washington, O. C. 
(FsinJJbr Otnip FuUitir — Atfiilksllon Ccr^lfbl, 1131, J, It Hlcst) 


Cot Here ~ “ ‘ Cut liera 
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IN MEMORIAM 


William H. Garrett, L. U. No. 233 

It l« wltii the deepest reiri^ct that L. U. Ne. 
23L3 n^corda the panslDg of our late Brother, 
wmiftm H. Gnrrett. Into eternal rettt : a art 
therefore be tt 

Reeolred, That we extend our sympathy to 
hla faiiiUy In their tons: ami l>e U further 

Reeolved, That a copy of tJufse resoliitlonfl 
be sent to our offlctal -Tournal for publkatlon 
and that our charter be draped for ji period 
of 30 days lii trILuito to his memory. 
JAMEfl R. RRDDTNfh 
JAMES W. MACIvRY, 

CHAHLES WINDEnERGER, 

Commlitoe. 


Edward S, Burni, L. U. No. 522 

Wherpaa the Almtfrhty Gort. In Ilia IntJnUe 
wiartmn, hae taken froiti our midst our earu- 
eet and worthy Brother. Edward S. Rurna; 
and 

Whereas In the death of Brother Burns 
Local 5:^ has lost one of Its most active mom- 
bora: therefore bo It 

Uesolved, That t^ocal 522 recoj^nlses Us ap- 
prarlatlon of hJa acryicea to the cause of our 
Brotherhood; he It further 

Roffolved, 'Hint a copy of these resolutions 
he sent to the family of orir late Brother, a 
copy spread on the ml mites of the local, a 
copy Bent to the luternatloiial Offleo for pub- 
Hcstlon in Ihe ofHcla] Jonriial; and be It 
further 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 3Q days. 

BIUT. O. BLOMQIJIST, 
AMtKUT MORRIS, 

JAMES MEUltfCK. 
WIIJJAM J, PIANN, 

JOim J, McDRTJRY, 
rilAHLES DlttSCOLL. 
ERED S, l’fn%^ERS, 

Committee. 


AInxandnr McLaughlin, L. U. No. 9 

Whereas AlmiFrhty God, In Ills Infinite wis- 
dom, has taken from our midst onr CBleomed 
and worthy UroUior, Alexeiuler McLaui?hllu; 
and 

Whereas In the death of Brother McLanfi^h’ 
lln Local iTnton No. P. of the IntemaHohal 
Brotherhoort of Electrleal Workers, has lost 
one of Its true anil earnest members : there- 
fore be It 

U CM fit veil. That Trocal Tin I on No. 11 reepcnlzcs 
Its great loss In the paaslnsr of Brother Me- 
Langhtin and hereby expresses Its apprecla- 
Hon of his serrlce* to the cause of onr Broth- 
erbfiort: am! be It further 

Resolved. That Loral ITnlon No, f> fonrtersi 
Its sympathy to the family of mir good 
Brother in their time of great sorrow; and 
be It further 

Resolved, Tltnl n copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the family of onr late Brother, a 
copy be spread on tlm minutes of our Local 
Union No, rii and a copy be sent to the olTleliil 
Journal of nur Brotberhoort for piibllrnllon 
BAN. MANM,\G, 
llALPH A. GRKHMAN, 
HARRY SLATER. 

ConimUtee, 


Eltncr M, Shaar, L. U. No. 1156 

Though wo look forward In the reallxatlon 
that sooner or later "wo must each hiy dnwn 
the biirden of this human apan. yet the shock 
of parting strikes us anew as, one by one, 
our friends and dear ones m»ve otiivard IntO' 
the Infinite, 

To Local Tin Inn No, 11 fid again has come 
the hour of loss as we record the pUBHlng of 
RroUier Elmer M. Shaar, an ostocinod friend 
and valued member, hla absence will be 
deeply felt. 

T(i you, Mrs, Klmer M. Shanr. wbo held him 
most, dnar, Local Union No, linfi extends the 
aympaiby of I rue friendship and the condo- 
lence of underpin riding licnrts. We sorro’w 
with you. 

Bv action of tlie Local Union tbia tribute 
nbalt be spread Upon the uilimtes of our meet- 
ing, a copy amit to our Journal for rmhltca- 
tton, and our charter sball be draped for 30 
days Iti bis metuory. 

WILLIAM V. A II LOREN, 

Preslik'iil, 


Jamea Durkin, L. U# No, 9 

Whereas Almighty God has beeti pleased, 
in Ills Infinite wisdom, to take from among 
US our eBteiuipMl and worthy Brother, James 
Burk In; and 

Whereas Local Union No, 0, of the Inter- 
nnrUmal Brotherlmod nf Electrical Workers* 
has lust lu the death of Brother Burkin one 
of Ha good and devoted iiicrabers; therefore 
be It 

Resfilverl, That Local Union No, It hereby 
expreageg its great appredotlori of the services 
to our cause of our good Brother and our 
sorrow In. fbo knowledge of hia death; and 
be It further 

Itfsidvei!, Thai Local rpton No. 0 tendera 
its Sympatliy to the family of Brother Durkin 
In their time of grent bereavement: and be it 
further 

Resolved* That a copy of these rcHolutlcina 
be sent to the family of onr late Brother, a 
copy be siireufl on the minutes of our Local 
Union No, 0 and a copy be sent to the 
ofllelnl Jonrnal of our Brotherhood for 
publication. 

DAN. MANNING, 

RALPH A, BREHMAN. 
rTARRY fU.ATER, 

Committee. 


Clarence Hanson, L. U. No. 17 

Whereas this local has again an stained the 
loss of an eeteemed and faithful member, 
through the most untimely and regrettable 
passing of our worthy Brother, Clarence Han- 
son ; therefore be it 

UcBolvcd. Til at we* the o Hirers and mem bora 
of Local Union No. JT* do hereby extend our 
sympathy to the berenved family of our de- 
parted Brother: and he It further 

Resolved. That a copy of this resoluHott 
lu? Bcut to (he family of the deceased, a copy 
bo spread upon the RVt mites of Local Union 
No. 17, and that a copy be sent to the Elec- 
trlcul Workcra pfournal for publlcntlon; and 
he It fuftber 

RcaoLcd, That our chiirter lie draped for 
fl period fif 30 da vs. 

WM, McMAHON* 

WM, T. SUEUK. 

FRANK DONATIUE* 

Conimltteo. 


H. ZerFaaa, L. U. No, 561 

Whereas U has plenwed Almighty God, In 
Ills Infinite wisdom to remove from ourmtdst 
our eateemed and worthy Brother. R, SSer- 
faaa; and 

Whereas In the pnsfilng of Brother 7erfas« 
Local Union No. rsTl, of the Intcruatlonal 
Bruthcrliood of Electrical Workers, has lost 
one of its devoted and loyal nicmbcrB; there- 
fore he It 

Rcaolvetl, That we extend our sincere sym- 
pathy to the bereaved family; and be It 
tun her 

RcBolvcd, That we, the mom bora of Local 
Union No, fidL being lawfully assembled, 
stand In silence for a period uf one minute 
and that mir charter ho draped for a period 
of 30 (lays In due respect to his memory ; and 
be U further 

Resolved, Thnt a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Intcruatlmial Office for putdlcn- 
tion In the officfnl Journnl. 

r* GALLAGnEIl* 
R(»coirdlng Seerctarv. 

L. U* No. m L B. E.' W. 


Reubep G. Williamt, L. U. No. 6S4 

Tr is with deep regret and sorrow that 
Imt?al Union No. flS4, I. H, E. W.. records the 
siuiden passing of our lute Brother* Reuben 
G. Williams* Into oEcriml life; and 
Whereaa the memberHhlp of iiOenl Union 
No, ftS4, di-eply moiiriiH the loss of a true 
friend and worthy Brother; therefore be It 
UcHo I veil, 1'hjit we ext end our slucoro sym- 

f mlby and Cfirulolence to Ids bereaved family 
n triclr hour of sorrow; and be H further 
Ucsrdved, That a copy nf these resolutions 
be sent to the family, a copy to the official 
Journal for publicotlon and a copy spread In 
tlie idlnutes of the locnl ttiilon. 

S, BLODGETT, 

H* M. MOORE. 

JOHN M* KYER. 

Committee. 


Charles J, Steers, L. U. No. 113 

Whereas the Almighty God, In His Infinite 
wisdom, has called from our preaimcc a most 
beloved Brother* Chorles .T. Steers* and his 
ob Hence Im keenly felt by the Brother hood of 
this local : Iherefore be it 

Resolved, That I lie ehnitcr Of T^oca! Union 
No, 113 he draped for a period of 30 dayn out 
of respect to the memory of him; nnd be It 
further 

Besotvod. That a copy he spread upon the 
mlnates of Local Union No* 113, a copy b® 
scut to the Internailonnl Office for puli Ilea - 
tIoD* another to the Labor News and one to 
the bereaved family* 

B. K* CAMERON. 

F* C BUR FORD. 

C. D. BROWN, 

Committee. 


George Kurx, L. U. No. 232 

Whereas we, as mem her a nf Lncal Union No. 
232, deeply regret the passing from our ruidat 
of Brother George Kutk on February 10. 1032. 

WhereaH In hla fellowship we have recog 
nized him as a true nnd loyal member: un- 
selfish and always ready to share the reapon- 
sibllftles of the Urntbcrhoofl ; therefore he It 

Resolved. That we extend our most sincere 
sympathy to his Immediate family, relatives 
and friends. In their hour of hereaTemeiit ; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter fur 
3fi days In due respect to hla memory, and a 
copy of these resolutions be sent to his fam- 
ily. a cupy be ndahicd by Local Union 232 
and a eop3^ he forwiirderl to the [ nternatlomit 
OfUctj for piibllcntion in nur official .Ti^urnnl 
COMMITTEE, 

Local Union 232. 

Kaukaiina, Wis, 


Edward Lutchinger, L. U. No. 9 

Whereas It has pleased Almighty God, In 
His Infinite wisdom, to take from among us 
our eat<M>med and worthy Brother* Edward 
Lutchlnger; and 

Whereas f.ocal T^nlon No, It of the luternn- 
tional Brutherhood nf Electrical Workers, has 
lost In (he dcarh nf Brother l^ulchlinger one 
uf its true and devoted members; therefore 
be It 

Resolved, That Local Unton No, P hereby 
expresses Its great approeiatinn of the service's 
to our ciuiKc of mip good Brother and onr 
sorrow In the knowledge of hla death ; and 
be It further 

Reftulved, That a copy of these resnluttoun 
be sprrud on the mtimlea of onr Local Union 
No. 9 and a copy be sent to the official Jour- 
nal of our Brutberhnod for nubileatton. 

DAN, MANNING, 

RALTH A. GRUnMAN. 
HARRY SLATER. 

Committee, 


Fred MartL. L. U, No* 9 

Wherctts It bus plraaed Almighty Gud. lit 
Ills Infinite wlndoui, to remove from our midst 
our esteemed and xvorthy Brother, FrrMl 
Marth: and 

Whereas Local Union No. fi. of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of IClectrieol Workers, 
hits loKt In the death of BroMicr Murfh one 
Of Its true and good mem bora; therefore he It. 

RcHolved, That fjucul Urtlon No. 9 hereby 
expresses Its great apprecfullnn nf the Bcrv- 
ices to our union of nur devoted BroHier and 
our sorrow In the knowledge of his passing; 
and be It further 

RsKoh^ed. That a copy of these resoluMons 
be spread on the minutes of our Local T*n1ou 
No, 9 and a eopv lie sent to the offiHal Jour- 
nal of our Brotherhood for piihllcaMon* 
DAN. MANNING, 

RALPH A. BRRHMAN. 
HARRY SL*ATEB* 

Committee. 


Lawrence A, Shitlenburg^ L*U. No. 1156 

It la with deep regret and sorrow that Local 
Union No, llTifl* I. B. E, W., roeorrts the kihI- 
deri pansing of our lute Bnd.liur, Lftwreneo A, 
fihUb‘nbnrg, Into eternal life; and therefore 
he It 

Resolved, That we extend our ay m pa thy amt 
condolenec to those who remain to mourn hla 
loss; and be It furl her 

Resolved, That a cony of these resolntlnnii 
be sent to the official Jouriinl for piibUcatlon 
and a copy to the late Brother's family; and 
be It fluftlly 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 
a period of 30 days in tribute to his memory* 
WILLIAM V* AHLGHEN* 

president. 
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Frnncii McAneny, L. Up No* 195 

Wbmai Gmt In Hit Infinite wU- 

dam, niti tt lieftt to remove from tliiit 

earifi our eMeemed and lJplon*d llr«ther» 
rrnnrlB MeAneny ; and * 

Wlifreun I he meniherH of rjoeal union No, 
Jftn, of rUe IhternattonnI Brotherhond uf i:ii4.' 
trJt'iil Workepa, diieply mourn lili kins; tlien*- 
fore bo B ^ * 

IteKolveik Tbnt In thiff hour of trial and 
aorrow vcv extend to btR family nnil r?'lntUe» 
our aliirero aympntJiy find comlolence; inti he 
If fijrthrp 

Et^Kolvn], Tluu tlin cbirti-r of Tioeiit Union 
No. ll»ri lie draped for rt period of JIP day a 
out of re?i|U‘er for tin* moiiinry of oiir Into 
ftopnrrcd Hrotbor, Frank SleAneny l nnd be It 
furtlier , ^ 

RoanJred. That a eopy of Ehoar rotoltitlona 
be Rent to the fumllj of our Into Brother, ■ 
<^op^ be eproftd upon the mlnntm of Loml 
Union No* lf»n and that a copy W nont to 
rhe ofllee of the International Itmherhood 
with the r^'Queat that tt bo pnhIiBboil In thi- 
ofhrtal Journab 

edw, g . w eon Eli. 

Reonrdlnu Rooretnry 


Wberoat hli many rlrtuea will lie loin: re 
membored by thnae who were aai(oclat» d wUh 
him; therefore he It 

Rosolri’ii, liy thi* inemtierfl of TjOcal t1nbm 
h'li. IE of the tnlermillnnnl Brotlierhond of 
Eleefrlenl \Vc>rl(er«, lii rojrular naHem- 

bled. Thai \vp noknowloilgo the (Treat losa In 
jinsstnu from thla life of our dortrlr bid o veil 
ami hlirhJy enteemoiJ UroMiep^ Uetinls J. Ma- 
guire: bo U further 

Re«o1veil, That Loeal Union No, ll exprensea 
tta deetn'Rt aympnthy and eonilotance to llir 
ttdfe imd relatlTea of otir Ufe Brother: and 
be It flirt her 

Reeotred, That our eltarfor he draped In 
nioiiriilni: for n period of np days In memciry 
of our departed Brother ; ami be It further 

Resolved. That it eopy of theae resolntlona 
be spread on the minutea of liiural Union No. 
II. a ropy lie sent to the fttmity of our late 
Brother, n copy be aeal tr» ouf ItitemaMonal 
t>l6ee to be piibllahed In our JoTirnal and a 
ropy be frameil and bnnj? In our hall- 

IlAltUy BMNEGAHtr. 

rrestdent. 

JAMEH 8. BAY. 

EnWAlU) .1. KENPliJCTC. 

.1011 N A. COX. 

UonimUtee. 


H. F. Green, L. U. No, 125 

Uwral rnlon No. 12o la a»:a[n called upon 
to write the final account of one of Ua muni- 
bera. and to paiiao In reapwt to the memory 
of Brutlier 11. F. UreEti. 

it la In tlniea like this thot the ROnae of 
ilrothiTluioit la bortte In muro cloaely opon 
ut— that the approctatlon of frlendalilp and 
f rater nUy la the frreotest. 

It la the alnccre desire of LiH*nl Union No. 
tsa to eoTivey that seDiiG of briitherhood to 
the lierenTcd tnembers of our late llroMier'M 
fitmlly, to impreaa upon them the fact that 
we abare their tosa. and, In tympatliy. would 
lighten the biirtlim of their aorrow. 

As a tribute to the memory of Brother 
Green, be it 

tlinolveiK That this expreaalon be forwarded 
to hla Iove<l ones, copies sent In onr Journal 
for publleatlon and Ineludei] In ttio tnlnutea nf 
our UiertlUEra. and that our eharter tie ilrapnl 
for 30 day*. 

DALE It. STOLEIl. 

W. A. LANK. 

R, 1. CLAYTON. 

Committee, 

AitiiiUeil by Local TTulou No, 125. I. B. iQ. W., 
In retfiiliir mectlnic March 25. 1032. 


A. Huck, L. U, 52 

B^hereaa U has pleased the Almljfhiy God 
In Hli Infinite wisdom to iiiddenly rill from 
onr midst our beloved Brother. A, Hiiek: and 
Whereaa we. as membem of Loral Union 
No, 52, 1. n, E, W.. hive been calb'd upon to 
pay ortr ftnai tHhute of respect and hlirli es- 
tee til to mir late Brother, who departed from 
our midst In the prime of hla life, wliieb 
deprive* US of his companionship and broth 
erlv love: therefore be It 

Hesnlvrd, That the memberi of I hi* locfil 
exteml iheir heartfeii sympaihT to hla br^ 
reared wife and relatives in their hour of 
sorrow: and be it further ^ ^ 

Ui'solveil. That n copy of riiCHe reHolutUm* 
be Rprend upon the minute* of Tioeal Union 
No, 52. n ropy he aent to the family of our 
Tate Brother, nod a copy he sent to the nmelal 
journal for publication. 

J .1 GtLLIGAN. 

Beeordlna Bi^cretary 


Fred Schielkc, L. U, No, 39 

Whereas Loral Union No 3fl has beeii called 
upon to pay its last rovpi‘cla to a departed 
■Brother. Fred 8eblclke: and 

B^heresi we preatly mourn his sudden and 
nmimely pasilng and desire to express to his 
famllv onr iitmosl sympathy: thereforo be It 
Besolved, That in tribute to his memory 
we stand In lawful assembly for one niiniite 
In allenre and that our charter he draped for 
a period of 3d d«vs: and be It fnrllier 

Kesolvecb That n eopv of flm*e reHobiUonR 
he sent fo the family of rmr deparb'd 
HrothoT, II ropy be Bp rend on the ml mile* of 
this local II ml a copy be sent to our ofbelal 
Journal for publlnittou. 

THE COMMITTEE. 


Anthony J, Campbell, L. U* No. 9 

Whereas tt hna pleased Atmlfrh(.v God. tn 
nia Infinite wladnm. to femove from our midst 
our esteemed and worthy Brother, Anthony 
J. rampbell; and 

Whervaa Local TTnlon No. b, of the Inter* 
national Brotherhood of RlectrScal Wrwticrs. 
has lost In the death of Brother rampbell one 
of it* f?ood and true memticra; therefore be It 
ftesolvpd. That Local Unton No, fl hereby 
cxpreRses Its appreciation of the service* tn 
onr cause of nur devoted Brother and our sor 
row^ In the knowledge of Ills 
it further 

Uesolvcd, That Local finlon No b tcnderR 
tia sympathy to the family of Brothi*r rump- 
bell In their time of sorrow; and be it further 
llesolvci!. that a copy of these ri^olritlona be 
sent to the family of our late Brnther, a copy 
lie spread on the mtntitea of onr l.oral Union 
No. 0. and a copy be sent to the offlcSal 
Journal of our Brotherhood for publication. 
DAN. MANNING, 

RALPH A. BREHMAN, 
HARRY flLATER, 

Committee.. 


Dennr* J* Maguire, L, U* No. 1 1 

Whereas Atmlghty God. In Ilia Infinite wis- 
dom. ha* Sis-n fit to call from our midst our 
estc^^med and worthy Brother. Oeunls .T. >la^ 
(fulre, who has passed on to his grentcr re* 
wrtrd; and 

Whereas TiOeal Union No. It. of the Inter* 
national Brotherhood of Elect rleal Worker*, 
hi* suffered the loss of a true and worthy 
Brother; and 


Wattar Charte* Castle, L. U, No. 492 

Whereas It lias been the will of the Great 
Architect, In Hla Infinite wtsilnm, to take from 
nmong ns^ onr esteenieii and ivortby Brother. 
Waber rhnrli^* CasMc: and 
WhereuR In biii poiialiitf we dts^ply feid onr 
loss tn a true and loyal menibiT: therefore 
tw it 

RoBoWed. That we extend our ilncere aym 
nathy and condoletiee fo hi* wife and famllv 
In their hour of sorrow: and be If further 
Rpsolvi'iif, That our charter Ih? lint ped for 
30 days tn trllnite to his memory, a copy »tf 
(hla rcsolijlloii be *enr to fhe family nf onr 
late Brother, a copy be Inserted In tlie min 
utos of onr iocfil Tin Inn, mid a eopy soni tr> 
onr .Tour no ! for pi i Id lew Hon ; and he it furl her 
Rcpolvi’il, Thai lit mir next mectltiif we 
Slant! In medltnllmi for n period of nne niln 
nte In reapert of f»ur deei'aned Ilrother. 

II. M, KEVT80N 


Victor B. Hoy, L, U. No. IS 

Whereas Local ruimi No. 13. I B. E W,. 
tnoiiima Ihe death of our csbH'med Rrother. 
Victor B lloy, on Februiiry 2ft. 1P32; therefore 
be It 

Kc«olved, That we. as n local, pay trltiute 
to hfs fnemory t»y cxpn'aslne our deep aym* 
pathy with Ills family In Hietr iH^reavenierii : 
and be It 

Bcsfdved. That n copy of (his rcfuilminn be 
sent In bl* fainlty, n cnpy l»c apread ution 
nur mluntes, mid n eoiiy l>p sen I to tlu! Elec- 
trical Wnrliors .lourim] for puldlcntinn : iitmI 
be it fitrHier 

Kesoh-eil That our clmrter b» tl raped for 
a period of 3U liiiys ami that we. the mem- 
bers of Lineal Nn, T3, to'liitf lawfuUv assem- 
bled. Rtaml In Mllerir*i* fur one minute In 
further irihntp to his memory. 

HARRY M WH.LIAMR 
EVAN HUGnEH. 

?,EW|K U MnilGAN. 

Ri'solutlon f’onimUlee, 


F. Hardies, L. U, No. 6 

Whereas we. the members of T,ocat Union 
No, 0, L n. E. W„, deeply n»KT»d the passing 
from oijr mldsl of Brother F Hardies: nuil 
tvhereas In bis Into fellowship we reeng* 
nlKcd him ns a loyal and worthy member, 
umseTfIsh and nlwnys ready to Nhnre the re- 
sponsIblTttiea of imlonlHin; Hierefore he If 
Rcaolved, Thai we extend mir moMt sincere 
Mynifinthv nod comloh'oce to his family, rein 
lives a Oil friends. In lhl« (heir hour of sorrow 
and bi'reftvcffH'nr : and be R further 

ResnlvetL Thai we ilrapc the charter of 
Local Union No. fi for a period of fifl days In 
rwspeef of the memory of our late Brothcf. 
F. Hardlc*. and be It further 

Hcsftlved, That a copy of Ihfoic resolntlons 
be sent to the famllv of mir late Brother, n 
copy be snroad upon the minutes of the 
local, and lhal a eopy be wiit to the Interna- 
tional Grtlee with Hii“ reonesf (hut they he 
published In tlie nfilclnl ,Tmirnal. 

AUlKUT E rOTTN. 

FRED a OEKMOXn. 

\V. GIMMEL. 

Committee, 

CHAB B. WE8T. 

President, L r, No d, I. R. E. W. 
CHARLES J, FOEHN, 

TtecordlriK SiHTetriry. 

L. r. No. (1, f B E. W. 

The atoive resolutions wore adopted nt the 
TCewIar meeting of L. U No. fl. !. B, E. W.* 
held on Wednesday, March Ifl. 1332. 


Wdli&m Multer, L. U> No. 41 

Wlicrcis Local No, 41, I. B E. W,. has 
been calJed upon to pay Its last restiiv?l* to 
a ilepnrtcd Brother. WEBInm Mutter; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That we eslcnd our ay m pathy to 
those who remain to mourn his lo*a. 

R<'Sotved, That nur charter be draped for 
* period of 30 days In respect tn oar departed 
Brother. 

Resotved, Tliat a copy be pent to the Jour 
nal for publlcntlcin and a copy be sent to 
the late Brother's family. 

GEORGE WILLOX. 

HENRY FINK. 

WILLIAM r. in.^llEU. 

Commit lee. 


Lcmi* B. Cilmaii, L. U, No. 560 

Whereas i! has pleased Hie Bupremc tlu tor 
of the universe. In Hta infinite wisdom, to 
eatt from our mb 1st our worthy Brother, Louis 
B. Glbiian; and 

Wtiercn* Loral Union No. fidO baa lost a 
most true and devoted member, and Ills fam- 
ily a loving brother; therefore ho It 

RrHolvcil. That %ve. the members of Local 
Union No, of the International Brother- 
hood nf Eli^lHrai Workers, extend fn hi* 
family our sluiH'rpst symiialhy; and bo It 
fn rtbnr 

Reanived, That n copy of these resntiiHnnB 
be muit to the family of onr di‘partei| HrutUer, 
a copy aproad h|M)ii the mlnuti'H, and a copy 
sent fo The Jnurnal f»f Elect rlcnl Wnrltf^fH 
for pn 111 lea Lion ; nml he H fiirMier 

RcNidved. Thai oilr charter be draped for a 
jicrtod of 30 rlnys Iti tribute to his memory. 

K. F MFiTIAM 
W. r. SHIGLEY. 
n ^v. nUNEVEN. 

Uonimlttec 

Adopted March 25. 1032. 


DEATH CLAIMS PAID— MARCH 1932 


L. L. 
No. 

Name 

Amount 

232 

George Kurz 

^LOOO.OO 

13 1 

i\ F. Rcinke 

LOOO.OO 

134 

Elmer Johnson 

1,000.00 

r»2 

.Arthur Muck 

1,000,00 

113 

t‘, J* Steers 

1,000.00 

0 

Jnmes Hurkln _ 

1,000.00 

}» 

V, B. Roy _ _ 

050.00 

nn 

J. M. UtUe -- 

1,000.00 

134 

A. J. Hunter — 

!,O0O.OO 

5S 

It. Brailtke 

1,000.00 

L 0. 

r. B. Hanson 

1.000.00 

233 

W, II. Garrett 

1 ,000.00 

522 

K, S. Burns 

1,000,00 

1153 

Elmer Shaar 

1,000,00 

3 

W* M. Meyer 

1,000.00 

3 

A. A. Titus 

1,000.00 

195 

F, McAncny — 

1.000,00 

17 

C'. E. Htinson - 

1,000.00 

52 

A, E- Rickard 

1,000.00 

30 

Fred Scihielke . 

LOOO.OO 

103 

n. Rudolph 

t.ono.on 

0 

A. Mcl^iughlin 

Lonn.oo 

I 

A. A. Sclxcr 

1,000.00 

fi 

G, W, Albers 

LOOO.OO 

125 

II. F. Green 

025,00 
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No* 

Name 

Amount 

6 

Frank Hardies 

1 , 000.00 

BIT 

James Gibson 

475.00 

134 

J5. A, Parke 

1 , 000.00 

I* 0* 

Edw* A, Johnson _ 

1 , 000.00 

300 

C. E. Ray - -- ... 

1 , 000.00 

103 

T * Gould 

1 , 000.00 

0 

A * J. Campbell 

1 , 000.00 

I 0* 

W. A. Corbett 

1 , 000.00 

134 

John P. King — 

1 , 000.00 

1 0* 

R. Hughes 

1 , 000.00 

1* 0. 

C* F* Onkley 

t . 000.00 

309 

F, F- Niobruegge 

1 , 000.00 

817 

W, Qilkison 

1 , 000.00 

560 

L. B* Gilman 

1 , 000.00 


t>e«th Claimfl — March, 1^32 _ 960*00 

Claims previously paid ... 2,604,662*76 


Total claims paid $2,0U2,602JO 


UNIONS, EMPLOYERS, FRIENDS 
HONOR FORD 

(Conilriuf'il from pa(cc IBH) 

*'ln his pAisinir the tahor movttrni'Tit has 
lost a truly jrreat member*** 

Arthub 

International Brotherhood of 
Fa per Makers. 

*'We motiri* wUh your organljintion the 
loaa of this loyal and valuable leader*** 

G, c* cenatER, 

Secrelury, Retafl ClErlsB Interna* 
tlonat Prolectlve Association* 

*The Joss of his e^erlence and admin is* 
trahllity this time will moan much to all.” 

E* Lewis Evaks* 

Pretixfent, Tobacco Workers In- 
ternationul Union, 

“I think I appreciate to Bome small extent 
iust what his passing meani to all of os who 
are interested in the real progress of our 
particular branch of the industry, and 1 sin- 
cerely hope that we will still continue to feel 
the mtiuence that was so strongly exerted 
by Mr. Ford during his life time.** 

JoiiM MacIktyhs, 

Manaff^r, Section 19, Electrical 
Guild of North America. 

”T am sure wc have lost one of our high- 
est typo men and a hard and loyal worker 
for the Brotherhood.'* 

S. H. RtnutwiCK, 

/nfernoflaniif Rapressatatire, In- 
iemaitonn] Brotherhood of Ktec- 
trlcal Worken* 

''Employers and union men alike have 
taken their IroublcB to *Ghuck,* and those 
who know him best had almost a reverence 
for his counBcl and his attitude of fairness. 

“flis decisions were unbiased* even though 
he was heart and soul a labor oxccutive. 
His thought, and his Ufa were given to the 
Industry — which is better for having had 
him as such an influential factor in It.” 
SgimDN 4, 

The Electrical Guild of North 
America* 

"This irreparable loss of our dear friend 
will ba a deep shock not only to the elec- 
trical workerfl hut the labor movement in 
genernl,” 

Muon S. O'Neal, 

/rttccHofionuJ Htpremettlathw, In- 
natlonat Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical ’Worken, 

“His efforts have been of distinct benehi 


to humanity and his passing will bo an 
irroparuhle loss to our Broihorhood*” 

W. A. Kelly. 

/aferHdfioaof /feprcscnfoHvo, In- 
national Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Mossagea were also received from the 
following: 

M. S. Warfield, president. Order of Sleep- 
ing Car Conducts f a, 

Paul Qi Burns, Capital Printing Company, 
Ray Cleary, International Representative, 
Internatiotmi Brotherhood of Elect rical 
Workera, 

J* L* McBride, International Exceutive 
Council, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers* 

Internationa] Association of Machinists. 
John J* Gleefion, secretary. Bricklayers, 
Mnaona and Plasterers* IntcrnatioTial Union 
of America. 

Edward Flore, general president, Hotel 
and Ecstnurant Employees' and Beverage 
Dispensers* International Alliance, 

John F, McNamara, Intemationai Presi- 
dent, Entemational Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, 

M* J, Colleran, general preildent, Inter- 
national Plasterers and Gement Finishers 
Union, 

Matthew WoU, president, The Union 
Labor Life Insurance Company. 

Kalamiuoo Federation of Labor, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. 

William a Elliott 

P. J. Morrin, president, Intornntioiia] As- 
Boclatlon of Bridge and Structural Iron 
Worker*. 

P. H. Fljozdai, preildent Brotherhood of 
Mnintennnce of Way Employees* 

Associated Electrical Contractors of 
Buffalo. 

WOUom M. O'Brien, secretary, Internn- 
tional Asnociatloii of Sheet Metal Workers. 

S, N, Berry, Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors of America, 

A, C* Brueckmann, president, Section 7, 
The Electrical Guild of North America. 

M. F. Tighe, president. Amalgamated A.*- 
ioclation of IroH, Steel and Tin Workers* 
J. A, Franklin, president. International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makom, Iron Ship 
Bulldera and tlelpers of America. 

Journey men Stone Cutters Association of 
North Amorica. 

Joaeph V, Moreschi, president, Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers* Building and Common 
Laborer** Union of America, 

M. J. Keough, president. International 
Molders Union of North America- 

A. Johnston, prCBtdent* Bfolherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

B, M. Jewel], president* Railway Em- 
ployees* Department, American Federation 
of Labor. 

Edward J, Volz, prnsldenfc. Intern ntfnnal 
Photo Engravera Union of North America, 
Roy Horn* president, International Broth- 
erhood of Blacksmiths* Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, 

E- Ingles, vice president, Intemationai 
Hrolherhood of Electrical Workers* 

H, W, BolL vice prcBident, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 

L. A. McEwan, International Representa- 
tivc, Tnternatianal Brotherhood of Eloetrl- 
cal Workers* 

Frank Swor, former member of the execu- 
tive council. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical ’Workers. 

James Broderick* International Hepreacn- 
tftfelve, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

George VL Fay, secretary, Upholsterers** 
Carpet and Linoleum Mechanics* Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 


George J« Sledler, managing director, Sec- 
tion 15, The Electrical Guild of North 
America. 

The Electrical Guild of Norih America. 
Members of L, U. No. 7, 1. 11, E- W„ 
Spring Acid, Mass. 

Members of L- U* No. 10, L B* E. W., But- 
ler* Pa* 

Members of L, U. No, 16, L B* E. W., Jer- 
tey City, N, J, 

Members of L. U. No, 17, L IL E. W., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Members of L, U, Nn, 22, I, B. E. W., 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Members of L, U, No. 26, L B. E. W„ 
Washing:ton, D. C* 

Members of L, U. No, 2S, I, B, E. W., 
Baltimore* Mcl* 

Members of L. U, No* 34, L B. E. W.. 
Peoria, HL 

Members of L. U, No. 41. L B. E. W„ 
Buffalo, N, Y. 

Members of L. U, No. 43, I* B, E, W,, 
Syracuse, N* Y. 

Members of L. U- No, 56, L B, E, W„ 
Erie, Pa, 

Members of U U. No. 64, I. B, E. W,* 
Youngstown. Ohio, 

Members of L. U, No, 72, I. B. E. W„ 
Waco, Texas, 

Members of L. U. No. 76, 1. B. E. W., 
Tacoma, Wash, 

Members of L. U. No, 79, L H, E* W., 
Syracuse, N, Y, 

Members of L. U, No* 81* I. B. E. W„ 
Scranton, Pa* 

Members of L. tL No. 86* L B. E. W., 
Rochester, N. Y, 

Memhen of L* U No, 112, I. U, E. W., 
Louisville, Ky, 

Members of L. IT. No. 122, 1. B. E. W** 
Great Falls, Mont, 

Members nf L. 0, No. 131, 1. B. E* W., 
Kalamazon, Mich, 

Members of L* U, No* 164, L B. E. W„ 
Davenport, Iowa, 

Members of L, U, No. 163. I. B. E, VV„ 
Wilkes-Barre. Fa, 

Members of L* U, No. 175, 1. B* E. W., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mombars of L* U. No, 180, 1* IL E* 
Vallojo, Calif, 

Mumbers of L, U, No. 181, t. B. E* W„ 
Utica, N. Y* 

Members of U U, No. 183, 1. B. E, W., 
Lexington, Ky, 

Members of L. U, No. 190, L B. E* W*. 
New Braunfels, Texas, 

Members of L. U* No* 193, I, B, E, W., 
Springfleld, 111* 

Members of L. U, No. 195, I* B* E. W„ 
Mnwauket!e, Wit* 

Members of L* U. No* 226, I, B. E, W., 
Topeka, Kanf- 

Members of L. U, No* 232, I* B* E* W** 
Kuukuuna, Wis, 

Members of L. U. No, 246, I, B, E. W*, 
Steubenville* Ohio. 

Members of L* U, No* 247, I. B. E. W.. 
Sehoneetady* N, Y, 

Members of L. U* No* 256* I, B> E* W., 
San Jose, Calif* 

Members of L, U, No* 276, I, B, E, W„ 
Superior, WU. 

Membera of L. U. No* 286, L B. E, W.* 
New Albany, tnd. 

Members of L. U. No* 305, I. B. E. W., 
Fort Wayne, Ind* 

Membera of L. U. No. 3U9, I* B, E* W.* E* 
St* Louis, III, 

Members of L* U, No* 317, L B, E* W,, 
Huntington, W. Va, 

Members of U V. No. 321* I. B* E* W„ 
La Salle* III. 

Memberi! of L. U* No* 323, I. B* E* WL, 
West Palm Beach, Fla* 
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Member* of L. U. No. 332, I. B. B, W., 

San Joie, Catif. 

Membora of L. U, No, 318. I. B. E. W„ 
Cal|faj'j% AUa. Can n tin. 

Members of - No. 361, I. B, E. W,, 
Okais, N. Y, 

Membcri of h, U. No. 368. 1. B. E. W„ 
Louisvillf^, Ky. 

Mambon of L. LL No* 370, t. B. E. W„ 
Twin Fall*. Idaho. 

Membora of L. U* No. 377, L B. E, W*. 
Lynn. Mail. 

Member of L* V. No. 388, 1. B. E, W„ 
Glona Falls. N* Y, 

Memhori of L. U. No* 401. L B. E, W*. 
Reno, Nev. 

MemborH of L. U* No* 408, I. B* E* W., 
Winnipeg. Man*, Cutiuda. 

Mombera of L. tj. No. 131. 1. B* E* W*, 
Mason City. lown. 

Mombara of L* U. No* 466. 1. B. E. W., 
Charlenton, W* Va. 

Mambori of L, U. No* 471. 1* B* E* W., 
Memphis, Tann* 

Membera of L* IJ. No* 608, I* B* E. W*, 
Savfimiah, Go. 

Members of L. U. No* 636. 1* B. K. W*. 
Sobenectady. N* Y* 

Slembera of L. IL No* 637. L B* E. W*, 
San FrandscOf Calif* 

Members of L* U. No* 546, L B* E. VV*, 
St* Joseph* Mo* 

Members of L. U* No* 665, L B. E* W*, 
Bridgeport, Conn* 

Membera of L. U* No. 568, 1. B. E* W*. 
^lontraal, Quebec, Canada* 

Memberi of L- TJ, No* 661, I* B* E* W*. 
Champaiirn and Urhana, 111. 

Memberi of L, U* No. 662, I* B* E. W*, 
Amarillo, Tei^aa* 

Members of L* U, No* 620, 1. B* E, AV.* 
5toneton, N* B*. Canada. 

Memben of L. U. No. 614. I* B. E. W., 
Gooie Creek. Tesai. 

Mem ben of L. U* No* 656. I. B* E* W*. 
Calgary. Alta, Canada, 

Membera of L, U* No. 065. 1* B. E. W., 
Lansing. Mich* 

Members of L. Ih No. 670. I. B. E* W„ 
Fargo, N- Dak* 

Members of L* U* No. 761, I* B* E. W*. 
Wheaton, 111* 

Mem ben of L, U* No. 707. I* B* E. W., 
Holyoke, Mass. 

Members of L- U, No* 710. I. B. E* W., 
Manchester, N* H* 

Members of L. tf* No* 723, 1. B* E. W*, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Members of L* U. No* 770, I. B* K. W*. 
Albany, N* Y*. 

Memberi of L. U. No. 817. I* B, E. W *, 
New York, N, Y, 

Members of L* U. No* 838, I- B* E. AV*, 
Floridian* Mlsi* 

5Iembers of L, U* No. 863, I. B* E. W*, 
Lafayette* Ind* 

Members of L* U, No* 868, L B* E* W*. 
Iroquois Falls. Ont. 

Members of L* U* No. 886, I* B. E. AV*. 
blinnenpotii, Minn* 

Members of L* U* No* 907, I* B. E* AV., 
Willimantle, Conn, 

Members of L* C* No. 812, L B. E* AY*. 
Cleveland, Ohio* 

Members of L. U. No. 848, I* B* E* W *. 
Flint. Mich* „ 

^Tombets of L. No. 1118, I. B, E* W*, 
Quebec. Quebec, Cnnadn* 

Francii J* Murphy, International Odice 
member, 

Springfield Office* T. B* E. W, 

Theodore Quets. president, Diamond 
Workers' Protective Union of Amenca. 
Brooklyn. N. Y, 

[Editor’s notet The foregoing represent 
only a partial list of the many received. 
Haste In going to press precludes use of 
full list.1 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL VIEWS 
DEPRESSION PROBLEMS 

(ConHnut’fl fnmi page IfiO) 

Broach on the appellnnt^a removal as as- 
sistant to the business manager of Local 
Union No* 52 was considered. After re- 
viewing the facts in the case, it was 
moved and seconded that the decision of 
the International President bo sustained 
and that the International Secretary 
stand instructed to advise the appellant 
of the action of the executive council 
on his appeal* Motion was adopted* 

The appeal of R. J* Carmichael from 
the decision of the International Presi- 
dent in the controversy of R* J* Car- 
michael va* Local Union No* 11 was con- 
sidered* After a review of all the facts 
in the case, it was moved and seconded 
that the council sustain the decision of 
the Internationa! President and that the 
International Secretary stand instructed 
to advise the appellant and the defend- 
ant local union of the councirs decision. 
Motion was adopted* 

The appeal of Eli Gaul wras consid- 
ered* A review of the facta shows that 
the member did not comply w^ith the pro- 
visions of the constitution with refer- 
ence to appeals* Therefore the subject 
matter is not properly before the coun- 
cil because of the member’s own neglect* 
It was moved and seconded that the In- 
ternational Secretary so advise the ap- 
pellant* Motion carried. 

Communication signed by Gene Gail- 
lac, business manager, and by the execu- 
tive board of Local Union No. 5B5 re- 
questing the council to grant Brother L* 
M* Antley continuous standing was con- 
sidered* Inasmuch as the council has no 
authority under the laws to grant a 
member his standing for the period ho 
was out of the organization, it was 
moved and second e^l that the re quest be 
denied and that the International Secre- 
tary advise Brother Gailluc of the coun- 
cil’s action. Motion carried. 

Communication from John Noble, for- 
merly an Internation a I Representative, 
was considered- Inasmuch as the con- 
stitution does not give the council the 
power to grant Brother Noble’s request, 
it was moved and seconded that the In- 
ternational Secretary stand instructed 
to advise Brother Noble that his request 
was dented. Motion was adopted. 

The request of Local Union No* 110 
for a remission of per capita tax for a 
period of three months was placed before 
the council* After going over all the 
facts, it was moved and seconded that 
because of the many requests from local 
unions for such remiasions caused by the 
depression and inasmuch as the funds of 
the International Organization would 
not permit the granting of remissions to 
all such local unions, the request of 
Local Union No* 110 be denied and that 
the International Secretary be instructed 
to advise the local that the council could 
not see itB w'ay clear to grant the re- 
quest* Motion was adopted. 

The audit committee tendered its re- 
port, which embodied the examination 
made by W, B* Whitlock, auditor* It 
was moved and seconded that the report 


be filed for permanent record. Motion 
was adopted* 

The council proceeded to review the 
cases and actions thereon submitted to 
the council for disposition by correspon- 
dence* It was moved and seconded that 
all matters handled by correspondence 
be approved. 51otion carried. 

Meeting adjourned* 

(Sgd*) M* P* Gordan. 

Secretary* 


BLOWING TIME OF FUSE 

In order to meet the frequent demand 
of electrical engineers and central station 
men for information as to the blowing time 
of fuses at extremely high overloads, the 
Bussmann SlanufactuHng Company of St* 
Louis, makers of Buss super-lag fuses* re- 
cently hflfl completed exhaustive tests in 
coniunclton with Prof* H. G, Hake, of 
AVaahington University, on both 250 and 
GOO-volt ranges to determine the blowing 
time of their auper-lag fuses at various 
heavy overloads. 

This information, it was explained by 
nflldali of the Bussmann concern, U often 
desired In order to determine the proper 
size of fuse to use in a given circuit, espe- 
eialty ones containing overload relays or 
those having primary fuses In the high 
voltage side. 

Charts which have been compiled by the 
Busflinann Manufacturing Company show 
the results of these tests* In order to 
Insure accurate tests, an oscillogToph was 
used for all blowing times under two sec- 
onds* Values given on the chart for the 
blowing times represent the average of a 
number of tests on each aiia* It is quite 
apparent what a number of oscUlogroph 
tests Had to be made. This afford s some 
Indication of the expense Involved in order 
to make this information available for en- 
gineers and fuse users* 

*^ny engineer or fuse user interested in 
receiving conies of either or both of these 
charts, olficialfl of the Bussmann Manufac- 
turing Company said* may obtain them 
without charge by writing the company. 
University at Jefferson, SL Louis, Mci. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

froatinued from page 107) 
filament of a 50-watt lamp Is about half 
an ampere* Now suppose that current — 
that half ampere — represents the water 
that (lows through the Niagara River and 
down over the Falls* every year* If youni 
do that then this hundredth of a millionth 
of a hUllonth of an ampere represents Just 
two drops of water— two drops a year, com- 
pared with that enormous volume that an- 
nually tumbles over the Falls* 

Here. Indeed. Is a tool the astronomer 
can use in his stellar experiments. And not 
only the astronomer, but hundreds of »ci«n- 
iUts, working in many dlfTerent fields, will 
have their work extended and made easier 
by this new measuring instrumenL There 
may be very little of the earth’s surface 
left to explore — but there still remains vast 
unexplored areaii in the realm of science ^ 
and tools like this will inspire the scien- 
tist to still greater effort* 


In Behalf of Amusement 

In order that our locals giving pro- 
gressive bridge parties may have ap^ 
propria te and decorative equipment, wo 
have secured card decki hearing the 
Brotherhood’s seal, and the union UboL 
These can be bad at 7Sc a pack* 
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WHY LABOR’S ANTMNJUNCTION 
BILL PASSED 

{Cont lotted from 18R) 

more to dfiiLroy Urn ccinfideiice of work* 
ingmen in the courts than any other 
development of recent decades/* 

Future Poltcie* — The Way Out 

With Dr. Witters conclusions no one 
who sees the need for a strong timl free 
trade union movement can disagree, lib 
views are important, since they are 
arrived at after many years of inde* 
pendent study. His concliisions may be 
summed up as follows: 

First. There is needed a wel! defined^ 
rnmprehenaive public policy toward la- 
bor disputoa. The courts have held that 
labor organi nations are socially useful. 
Labor must be allowed the same free- 
dom to combine as the modern corpora- 
tion laws allow to capital. Unions are 
useful and indispensable. They benefit 
the worker and the public. No substi- 
tute (such os company unions) can take 
their place. All this has been recog* 
nized by the courts* 

Second. But while unions are law- 
ful many n't their activities ore re- 
stricted, Dr. Witte regards the restric- 
tions as unJusUfufU, The restrictive de- 
cisions are based on abstract legal 
theories which should be discarded and 
the question.*! decided upon the economic 
facts. 

Thus, strikes for the closed shop '♦hould 
he Icimb “If it ts aeeesnary and doilrable 
for worklnifmori to combino, it is legUimote 
for them to sock to strengthen their cr- 
ganizatlor)/" For the same reason the re- 
strictions against the sympathetic strike 
should be removed. ’^*Workingmen have no 
less n legitimate interest outside of their 
particular shop and craft than a m id wes- 
tern manufacturer in the freight rates en- 
joyed by an eastern eonipetitor/' 

WUh regard to picketing, Mr. Witte would 
accept the principle behind the present rul- 
ing— ‘^persuasion is legiUmate, intimidation 
unlawful"; and the dividing line depends 
upon the fuels and culls for investigation 
before a prohibitory order Is Issued, 

The present condemnation of afl boycot- 
ting Is "utterly Illogical/* If unions are 
lawful and useful, then the efforts to 
ntrrnglboji Ihtfir Oi^nt^uLlucitt likewise 
desirable. 

In brief, workingmen should be allowed a 
free hand in carrying on disputes with em- 
ployers,, barring only fraud, intimidation 
and violence. 

Third, With regard to the Injunction, 
Mr, Witte emphasises that the greatest re- 
lief can come from a change in the pro- 
cedure of getting injunctions rather than in 
other diroctions. There ii no chanco of 
passing legislation abolishing the Issuance 
of injunctions, nor of limiting their Issue 
only to the protection of property. The 
Norris iniunction-limitation bill is endorsed 
as providing the needed refonns. It will 
curb the abuses arising from issuing In- 
junctions without hearings. While the em- 
ployer could still get an injunction without 
the prcRonce of the union rcpresentutlvo in 
court, It would he void in five days. After 
this period both parties can be present. 
More definite proofs than now required are 
provided for before an injunction can be 
issued. Trial by jury or by another judge 
is also provided. In addition, yellow dog 
contracts are not to be enforceable In the 


federal courts. The passage of the Norris 
bill, Mr. Witte ferls, wilt clarify the rights 
of labor and removo many of Ihe abuses 
now prevalent. 

Fourth, The philosophy of the author U 
that the law should place no rostrictions 
upon labor or employer, That each should 
be allowed to use all peaceful methods in 
extending their organ ixailon. This is pos- 
alhlc only if our ago ne lea for Uw and ordor 
are more efficiently mnnaged. The policing 
of strikes and the attitude of the govern- 
ment agencies during strikes have both 
been subject to criticism. As a first step, 
re»pon!iibiHty for enforcement of the law 
should be placed upon the executive ofb- 
cials. No reliance should be placed upon in- 
juncUons, A truly neutral nttitude on the 
part of the taw enforcing authorities must 
hti maintuLned. The cummlesioning of 
private guards nn special poUce must be 
stopped and privato dotoctivo agencies 
shoulii be strictly regulated. "Follce offi- 
cers can and Bhuuld be instructed to treat 
strikers as they do other citizen s/‘ 

There is much more to Dr. Witte's book 
than this summary presents. It must be 
read by all students of labor, by labor offl- 
cfals and union members, by lawyers and 
judges. The author has performed a real 
service in making avaiiabte this compre- 
hensive analysis of so important a problem. 
One might quarrel with him on some of his 
conclusions. For example, the reviewer is 
not so hopeful that the attitude of the 
police during strikes can be changed so 
easily. Policemen do not oppose the strik- 
ers because they dislike them. They do the 
bidding of tbe economic and political forces 
in the community which represent the point 
of view and interests of the dominant em- 
ployers’ group. To bring about the change 
Dr, Witte wishes would require more than 
the mere change of a Inw. Nothing short 
of the economic and political ascendancy of 
the labor movemcrit itself could eliminate 
ihe abuses now found. But a dlfTerence of 
opinion here and there is of no importonce 
in contrast to the very real eontribution 
this hook has made. 

The injunction has been used In American 
labor disputes for over 40 years. Its use 
has been attacked as an Interference with 
the elementary righls of labor unions. It 
has been defended as a necessary protection 
of property from Irrepurubtu injury. Only 
recently, however, have the Investigators 
been searching to discover the real eilecls 
of injunctions. Is violence prevented? Are 
strikes defeated? Ti property protected? 
Mr. E. E. Witte has during ihe past 20 
years, particularly In bis recent book, “The 
Government in t*nbor Disputes/* contended 
that Injunctions are of little benefit to the 
employers. They do not prevent violence, 
StHkea take plaoo in ipita of the injunc- 
tions. Boycotts arn ndvertiaed more widely 
than if the Injunction had not been em- 
ployed, And while labor unions are Beri- 
ously harmed, the effect of the injunctions 
on tholr activities are often pxaygerated. 

Now comes a small volume, “The Effect 
of Injunctions/* a review of strike injunc- 
tions in the new ’^ontb, by Duane Mc- 
Cracken (University of North Carolina 
Press. Chapel nill, IfiSt, $3.00), in which 
Professor Duane McCracken of Guilford 
College has made intensive case studies of 
fivo wtrike injunctions in the now industrial 
south. He interviowed strikorH, their em- 
ployers and public officials. He examined 
court records and newspapers. lie sought 
to discover the Influences which the injunc- 
tions had upon the strikea involved. 

Three of the tirikes studied were in the 
textile industry. These included the strikes 
at Marlon, K, C.. Elixabeth* Tenn., both In 


1920, and Danville, Va,, In 1030. The two 
other Blrikes studied involved the lypo- 
graphicai union in Raleigh, N. C., in 1021, 
and in Asheville in 1023. Mr. McCracken 
presents detailed descriptions of each of 
these strikea and his appendixes which com- 
prise nearly half of the book, contain all 
the court orders In the cases discussed. 

Ilia conclusions are important and may 
he briofiy summarized. 

First, In no case did the Injunction break 
the strike. Testimony was taken from both 
ildci to indicate that as far as the continu- 
ance of the strike was concerned, the in' 
JuiicUuu had no elTect, 

Second. The injunction did not material- 
ly Influence the conduct of the etrikori, U 
did have some effect on the use of epithets, 
but beyond that the strikers contrived to 
carry on their work. In the Raluigli cimu 
they HtitJ met new employees at tlie rail- 
road station and offered to pay their return 
fare if they would go back. On ihe whole 
the effect on the Btrikera was negligible. 

Third. The social aUltudca of those en- 
joined were obviously affected by the re* 
straining orderi. The distrust and hatred 
of the courts was definitely observed. In 
moat instances the workers looked upon the 
orders as a **bluff.** They eontinued on the 
picket line with their song; 

"Old injunctions are mighty fine, 

Pickets rend them on the picket lino.'* 

It did succeed in keeping the diaputants 
apurt and this made for industrial strife. 
From a study of these cases the author con- 
cludes that injunctions “tend to retard 
rather than hasten peaceful setUemenis of 
Industrial disputes/* 

Mr. McCracken does not conclude that the 
experience in these eases necessarily proves 
that injunctions are of no harm to labor* 
Strikes have been broken. Temporary re- 
Btrainlng orders are particularly ubjection- 
able since they prevent unions from using 
Ibdr strategic opportunity. Many of the 
problems usually present, such as the yel- 
low dog contract, large police force, the use 
of the mitUiiry, were not found in thoco 
cases. As a result, it would not be correct 
to conclude that the experience in the five 
cases would necessarily be duplicated else- 
where. 

In addition to the analysis of the fivi- 
cases hero mentioned, the author has chap- 
ters on the Injunction problem, the injunc- 
tion as a legal remedy, the case for and the 
case against the Injunction. 


I need not tell you what it is to be knock- 
ing about in an open boat, I remember 
nights and days of calm when we pulled, we 
pulled, and the boat aeemed to stand still, as 
If bewitched within the circle of the sen 
horizon. I rememher the heat, the delugo of 
raln-squolls that kept us bailing for dear 
life (but filled our water-cask), and 1 remem- 
her sixteen hours on end with a mouth dry 
os a cinder and a steering-oar over the stern 
to keep my first command head on to a 
breaking sea, I did not know how good a 
man I was till then. I remember the drawn 
faces, the dejected figures of my two men, 
and I reTnemher my youth and the feeling 
that will never come back any more — ^the 
feeling that I could last forever, outlast the 
«oa, tho earth, and all men; the deceitful 
feeling that lures us on to joys, to perils, to 
love, to vain cfTori’ — to death; the triumphant 
conviction of strength, the heat of lift in the 
handful of dust, the glow in the heart that 
with every year grows dim, grows cold, grows 
small, and expires — and expires too soon — 
before life Itself. — Joseph 
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WHAT SCIENCE KNOWS ABOUT 
THE EARTH 

A list facts about the eertb for which 
feolofriflta and other scientiiti have enouirh 
evidence lo be reasonably sure was pre- 
sented by 0r. WlUlam Bowit» of the Uisited 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, in an 
address Just published by the Washinf^on 
Academy of Sciences. The earth’s shape is 
known, Dr. Bowie said, as well as its size, 
tie respective areas of land and water, its 
averaKc density and the average deniity of 
the roclca ezposed in its emit. These den^ 
stties arc not the same, the earth as a 
whole being about twice as dense as its 
surface rocks. The temperature of those 
surface rocks Increases as one goes down* 
ward In mines or towers thormometers in 
wells, the average increaso being about 90 
degrees, Fahrenheit, for eni^ mile of depth 
so far explored* No one knows how hot is 
the earth's eenter. 

Many oarthtfuakes occur and some happen 
in every pari of the earth. Dr. Bowie esti* 
mates the annual number as between 30,000 
and 40,000. Study of the shock waves set 
up by these earthquakes shows that the 
rocks are solid and rigid for only about 60 
miles beneath the surface. Below that the 
earth Is plastic, Ilka hot glass or very stiff 
molasses. 

There has been land exposed above the 
oceans for about 1,&00*000.000 years of post 
earth history and the washing of land into 
the sea by rain has been going on during 
all this time- Nearly Ove billion inches of 
min, about 7&0«000 miles, may have fallen. 
It is this conttnual washing of land ma- 
terial into the oceans which Is responsible. 
Dr. Bowie believes, for disturbing the equi- 
librium of the earth's crust from time to 
time and thus for pushing up mountain 
ranges. 

RADIO 

(Continued from pane IPS) 
gredionls in proportion to obtain a resist- 
ance value per unit length. The piiint type 
Is in the form of a porcelain or other cera- 
mic support on which is deposited a coat of 
high-resistance conductor. The metallized 
resistor type Is the most Inl cresting of all, 
comprising a small diameter glass thread 
or filament carrying a metallized deposit 
firmly held in place. The metallized fila- 
ment is inserted snugly in a ceramte tub- 
ing, so that tho heat developed is trans- 
mitted to the larger ceramic mass for 
proper dissipation, permitting of maximum 
cmTcnt-handling capacity, tt Is surprising 
to find these metaUized resistance uniU, 
no larger than the grid leaks of the past, 
handling two wotta and over without over- 
loading. As a further measure of economy, 
the resistors are inserted directly in the 
lK>int-to-point wiring in most Instances, 
doing away with the elaborate wiring to 
the resistance network of the former 
receivers, 

Whatever Is gained in components and 
raw materials Is further nmpltfied in the 
assembty and testing. Tho metal chassis 
and Interchangeobie componenU permit of 
progressive assembly by girls. As the 
chassis travels along the belt or iong 
benches, each girl in turn attends to one 
operation, until tbn chassis emerges com- 
plete* Even tho testa aro of a routine 
character. 

So far AS performance Is concerned, pres- 
ent-day sets outclass the sets of several 
years ago, The only question, then, fs one 
of life. It ii aomotimes fell that present^ 
day sets, incorporating so many price-cut- 
ting measures, cannot be of the lasting 
sort. And yet nccelcratlve tests on many 


typical low*priced sets a^ould indicate that 
they have a Hfo upwards of 111,000 hours 
without rcplnremcnt of parts, which. In 
terms of average use, represents three 
yean or more. And in view of the rapid 
profrress of radio, it Is doubtful whether 
many families will want to use the sets of 
today at the end of another three years. 


KANSAS CITY SETS UP STANDARD 
CRAFT COURSES 
(Continued from page 180) 
ing. Much credit la extended Mr. Mc- 
Leod, the instructnr of this class, by 
graduates ami menibera of the class. 
Many graduates who have finished this 
course, have applied themselvca on the 
job, where heretofore it was necessary 
to have men of another craft do this 
welding and cutting for us, which in 
reality belongs to m. 

Beginning with the next school term, 
nil apprentices arc to be required to take 
a year’s course in gas welding before be- 
ing eligible for examination for journey- 
man ship. 

Examining Board 

Brothers Tom Sheffield, Roy Smiley, 
Carl Troutwine, Ernest Bott and War- 
ren Bott constitute our examining board. 
These men are constantly mingling with 
the classes on school nights to be satis- 
fied that only first class material is 
taught our members. 

It is gTattfytng to know' that as long 
as our examining board receives the co- 
operation that they have, from our 
journeymen and apprentices, certainly 
our executive board will not have to 
enforce the law of the Internationat 
Office referred to in Article XX II, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution. 


CENTURY AIR LINES BARRED 
FROM ARIZONA 
(C0allnuL*d fmiti pni;e 183) 

hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
official seal of tho Arizona Corporation 
Commission at the capItol, in the city 
of Phoenix, this 1 2th day of March, 
19,'12. 

(Seal) **Wm. Coxon, 

■‘Amos A. Betts, "Secretary/' 

"Chairman,” 

Labor's brief, presented by Mr. Kil- 
len, rested its case upon four provisions' 

1. Public necessity and convenience 
did not require a new line. 

2. A new line would bring about a 
state of ruinous competition, especially 
ruinous to the present standards of 
safety and ruinous to the morale of the 
operating personnel. 

3. A competing line would halt 
proper developmenl of the aviation in- 
dustry in Arizona. 

4. The competing line would cut the 
payroll of Arizona citizens engaged in 
aviation work virtually in half. 


It is easy in the world to live after thi* 
world's oplnlans; it Is easy in solitude to 11 vr 
after our own* but thn graat man la he who 
in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect 
sweptnesa the independence of solitude 
Eitierton. 


CONSTANT PRESSURE IN BEHALF 
OF PUBLIC WORKS 

(ContEiiuett from page ISi) 

poiver of the underlying population, and 
purchasing pow'er can be strengthened 
only by the arrival of jobs. In times 
such as these, it is an accepted practice 
that govemment agencies can best lead 
in the supplying of jobs, 

"Please bear in mind that this is 
needed consirucUon ; that all prclimi- 
narj" barriers to its accomplishment have 
been brushed aside; that responsibility 
for its needed fulfillment lies not with 
the treasury department, or with the 
executive branch of the government, but 
with Congress— that is, with the repre- 
sentatives of the people, who, it would 
seem, if we may point the fact out, 
should be anxious to remedy want 
and need which reaches alarming 
proportions." 

ExteaL ramlficatloOf or variety of con- 
struction in relatton to sUmulation of buai- 
nesB is Indicated by an analyses of tho U. S. 
Department of Commerce of materials en- 
tering into ship building: 

Iron and Steel and Their Prod Dels, Not 
tncludlni; Machinrry, Cutlery and edge 
tools, saws* files, firearms and ordnance, 
gatvaniiing and other coatings, locks, build- 
ers' hardware, etc.; bolts, nuts, screws, 
washers, rivets, cast-iron pipe, doors and 
shutters, forgings, anchors, chains, etc.; 
nails, spikes, hooks, tacks, etc.; iron and 
steel, processed or welded; case-hardening, 
tempering, welded, or specially treated; 
steel works and rolling mills; bars, rods, 
wire, armor plate, etc.; wrought pipe; 
plumbers' supplies — bath and laundry tuba, 
and equipment and fittings of all descrip- 
tions; kitchen and pantry sinks, Rush valves, 
faucets, pipe hangers and kindred prod- 
ucts; steam fittings — hot water and steam 
heating apparatus; radiators, valves, 
gauges, coils, thermostats, etc,; atruclural 
ironwork — angles, channoLs, l-beami, etc.; 
machine tools, band tools, etc., not Includ- 
ing edge tools, files, or saws; wire rope; 
screw* machine products; stoves. 

Textllea and Their Froducta. Awnings, 
tents, sails, and articles made from canvas 
and duck belting and hose, other than 
leather and rubber carpets and rugs; cord- 
age and twine — rope, cable, twine (braided 
or twisted) made from hemp, flax, cotton, 
manila, jute, and other fiber; cotton goods 
— furnishings, such as sheeting, toweling, 
bedspreads and quilts; tapestries, hangings, 
etc.; felt goods — wool or hair, used for In- 
snlatitig purposes; flags, banners, and pen- 
nants; hammocks; house-furnishing goods; 
not elsewhere classified; Itnoleura; oakum; 
upholstering materials — artificial leather, 
woolen end worsted goods; waste, cotton; 
woolen goods, blankets, etc.; clothing. 

Lumber and Allied Prod act a. Cork prod- 
ucts; life preservers and insulating ma- 
terial; furniture — wood, metal; planing and 
saw mill products, rough; planing and mill 
products, dressed lumber, moldings, panels, 
etc.; turpentine and rosin; wood tar 
as used on docks; excelsior; wood, turned 
and carved; wooden goods, not eliewherc 
classified. 

Leather and Its Matiufailurea. Belting, 
leather. 

Itubber products. Hose and belting. 

Paper and printing. Printing and pub- 
lishing, book and job; paper goods* coated 
paper as used in mold loft for templates; 
stationery, tags, labels, etc. 

("hemteals and Allied Prodocta. Bone 
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blackf carbon bLack, and lampblack, adds, 
gaaaa, acetylene, oxygen, coke, denning and 
fHdishmg preparatlona, mat and paint re- 
moters, grease and tallow; lubricating, 
launching, etc^ denatured nkohol, patnta 
and vatniihea, oUa, lubricating and fuel, 
graphite, glue, ebemicati, not elsewhere 
speciAed. 

Stone, Clay and Glass t'roducU, Clay 
products, other than pottery; fire brick and 
other refractories; €mery and other abras** 
ives; floor tile; glass; slate; switchboards, 
etc4 pottery, china, and porcelain ware for 
ships* furnishings; lime; cement. 

Metals and Metal Frodacla, Other Than 
Iron and SleeL Aluminum castings, alumi* 
num rolled forms and sheets; aluminum 
utensils, tnanufaciured; babbitt metal, etc.; 
alt classes bells, gongs, and their fixtures; 
brass, broiise, and other nonlerroua alloys 
plates, sheets, rods, wire, and flnUhod prod- 
ucts; copper, tin, and sheet-iron work, in- 
cluding gnLvanis&ed-iron work; sinks, tanks, 
bins, pipe, roofing, ikyllghts, ventilators, 
etc.; fire extinguishers, chemical; electric 
fl-xtures; lead— bar, pipe, and shoot; stampod 
and enameled ware of all kinds not other- 
wist menUoned; plated ware. 


Electrical Machinery, Apparatue, and Sup- 
pUea. Generating apparatus; motort; con- 
trol apparatus; batteries, storage and pri- 
mary; carbons; search-lights; Incandescent 
lamps; radio apparatus; fire-alarm appara- 
tus; telephone apparatus; switchboard 
equipment, including switches, etc.; insula- 
tors — porcelain, composition; wiring de- 
vices, sockets, receptacles, snap switches, 
plugf, etc.; insulated wire and cable; con- 
duits; electric signaling apparatus; electric 
measuring inatruments; fuses, cut-outs, and 
fuse plugs; electric fans and other dovices 
and appliances; portable electric tools; 
electric-welding apparatus. 

Machinery, Kot Including Electrical Ma- 
chinery,. Engines — steam, Diesel, and gas; 
machine tools; pumps, hand and power; 
blowers; compro-ssora; cranes and hoists; 
condensers; stokers; refrigerating machin- 
ery; tackle hlock and rigging equipment; 
machine-shop products not elsewhero speci- 
fied; foundry products not elsewhere men- 
tioned; castings, other than iron and staB); 
gray-iron castings; malleablft-irou castings; 
machine tools; hollers; valves; scales and 
balances. 


Tran sport a 11 on. Railroads — steam and 

electric; marine; automobile. 

Mi see 1 1 ancons Industries. Public utility — 
electric light, heat, and power; fuol-^oal 
mining; brooms and brushes; enameling 
and Japanning; foundry supplies; Inatru- 
menia, barometers, compasses, binnacles, 
gyroscopes, etc.; photographic apparatus 
and materials; mattresses, bed springs, 
cushions, etc.; typewriters and supplies; 
steam packing, pipe, and boiler covering, 
gaakots, etc.; window shades, rollers, curtain 
rods, etc.; drafting room material and in- 
struments; clocks, time recording devices, 
etc.; models and patterns; uphoUtering ma- 
terials, not elsewhere classified; curled 
hair, etc.; small boat builders. 

Food and Kindred Prodacta. Beverages; 
bread and other bakery products, dairy 
products; canning; Hour and other grain 
mill products; slaughtering and meat pack- 
ing; sugar refining; food preparations not 
elsewhere classified. 

Business groups other than industries 
that are afTccted by ship building activity; 
Banks and savings Institutions; insurance; 
real estate; hotels; merchandise; bonding 
concerns; advertising. 


SOURCES OF MATERIAL ENTERING INTO THE CONSTRUCTION OF A $15,000, !MH> SHIP 

Below is given a table showing the sources of material entering Into the construction of a |lfi,(KJO,MO ship, with the estimated 
amounts purchased in each state where those amounts are sufficient to have been recorded. 

The chief materials from abroad are mahogany, teak, Un, cork, and ihellac. These materials are considered as originating in the 
itates which import them, or which work them into manufactured products. 


Alabama 

Artxona 

Amount 

125,000 

Arkanas 

15,000 

CilifoTnia 


Colorado 

. 

Connecticut 

205,000 

Florida 

15,000 

Georgia 

i0,000 

Idaho . 

35.000 

02.000 

Illinois «««.... 

Indiana 

235,000 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

”*^Tmoo 

Louisiana 

25,000 

Maine 

03.000 

Maryland 

107,000 

Massachusetts 

030,000 

Michigan 

260,000 

Minnesota 

02.000 

Mississippi 

25,000 

Missouri ......... 

Montana 

40.000 


Nevada 

N. Hampshire 

New Jersey.... 1,17R,000 


Dei$ertpilon 

Iron ore, limestone, coke, pig Iron, pipe 
fittings. 

Copper ore, silver. 

Ash lumber, 

Sugar pine. 

Copper ore, lead, silver. 

Braifl and copper producls, lighting fix- 
tures, electric wire, hardware, cutlery, 
silverware, chain, ball bearings, valves, 
pipe fittings, gauges, clocks, counters. 

Cypress, turpentine and naval stores. 

Yellow pine, turpentine, and naval stores, 
canvas, cotton. 

White pine, lead. 

HefrigernUng machinery, hardware, valveSj 
limestone, coke, paints. 

Electric motors, pumps, limestone, alcohol, 
oak lumber. 

Zinc. 

Fire brick, oak lumber. 

Yellow pine, cypress, cotton, sulphur. 

Winches, windlasses, steering gears 

capstans. 

Steel plates, brass and copper tubes and 
aheeti, awltchboard material, canvas, 
oakum. 

Electric motors, turbines and generatorsi 
pumps, fans and blowers, rubber tile, 
furniture, ruga and draperies, plumbing 
fixtures, Insulating paper, manila rope, 
valves, office supplies, tools, leather 
belting, grinding * wheels, navigation 
Instruments, 

Iron ore, limestone, white pine, plywood, 
hardware, furniture, soot blowers, small 
tools, copper, paints. 

Iron ore, white pine, flax, linseed. 

Yellow pine, cotton. 

Lead and lead products, xtne. 

Copper ore, wool. 

B liver. 

Ebony asbestos for switchboard panels. 

Bollors and superheaters, oil burners, re- 
frlgerntlng machinery, deck machinery, 
elevators, fans, pumps, plumbing fix- 
tures, Bwltchboard instruments, electric 
cable, stDrage batteries, galley equip- 
ment, fire-exUnguisbing apparatus. 


Amount 


New Mexico. 

New York |1,100,000 


N. Carolina. . 120,000 


North Dakota 
Ohio 


12,000 

330,000 


Oklahoma 30,000 

Oregon 35,000 

Pennsylvania 2,130,000 


Description 

paints and varnish, xine oxide, glass, 
steel forgings, babbit, rubber goods. 

Copper ore. 

Electric motors, turbines and generators, 
telephones, communication and naviga- 
tion instruments, life boats, boat davits, 
cast-iron radiators, furniture, rugs and 
draperies, carpets, linens, magnesite 
floor covering, galley equipment, glass, 
cork products, tools, foundry supplies, 
office supplies, scrap metals. 

Canvas, cotton goods, furniture, spruco 
and maple lumber. 

Linseed. 

Steel shapes, steel and Iron pipe, lime- 
stone, coke, glassware, quarry tile, sheet 
rubber, rubber hose, paint and varnish, 
anchors and chain, hardware, heatera, 
evaporators, distillers, tools. 

Fuel oil and lubricants, lead, sine. 

Oregon pine. 

Steel plates and shapes, sheet steel, Iron 
and steel pipe, steel ingots, steel forg- 
ings, steel castings, coal, limestone, coke, 
electrical machinery, refrigerating ma- 
chinery, deck machinery, thrust bear- 
ings, glass, magnesia pipe covering, an- 
chor! and chain, wire rope, hardware, 
plumbing fixtures, cast-iron radiators, 
galley equipment, paints and varnish, 
alcohol, pipe fittings, tools, steam pack- 
ing, office supplies, scrap metul, ceiiieul. 


Rhode Island 

82,000 

Machine and hand tools. 

5. Carolina 

25,000 

Canvas, cotton products, turpentine and 
naval stores. 

South Dakota 

, .lull 

Linseed. 

Tennessee 

25,000 

Iron ore, hardwoods. 

Texas 

44,000 

Fuel oil and petroleum pruduciit, ash lum- 
ber, cotton. 

Utah 



Copper ore, silver, lead. 

Vermont .... 

...Mi--- 1- - u 

Plywood. 

Virginia 

35,000 

Iron ore, foundry sand, office supplies. 

West Virginia 

103,000 

Coal, coko, steel eastings, spruce. 

Wisconsin .... 

92,000 

Iron ore, wMlu pine, plywood. 

Wyoming 



Wool. 

Total 17,020,000 



Note. Amounts cover only direct purchases by the shipbuilder. Materials listed under descripttait include raw matcrlala used In 
manufacture of products for ships as well as materials furnished directly to shipbuilder. 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOOMS AS ONLY 
KEY TO PJCK-UP 

(ConilntHMl from 

ivorka programA. Inauguratton aurH 
a program wHl provide work directly and 
indirectly for 4,600,000 people* Wages 
thus distributed will be spent immedi- 
ately for purchase of food, clothing, 
shoes and other commoditiee. Such a 
construction program wfll result in 
orders for steel, cement, brick, stone, 
lumber and other building materials* 
Trunsportetion of these matcrinla will 
incrense the earnings of the raUroada, 
“Farmers will benefit both through a 
stUrening of commodity prices and 
through ability to pay debts with dol- 
lars more nearly approximating the 
value of the dollar at the time those 
debts were incurred. 

“U been contended by opponents 
of thia legislation that a bond issue of 
this site could not be sold without dis- 
astrous effect upon outstanding oblrga- 
tions of the government and the security 
market. The answers to that argument 
are that the bonds would not be issued 
all at cne time, but only as funds were 
rc(|ulred. Also they would be sold by 
popular subscription In small denomina- 
tions to the general public through an 
organised campaign. In the Liberty 
bond campaigns we sold 526,00£l,000,000 — 
and this for the purpose of destruction 1 
“There is. In fact, no lack of demand 
for government securities at an ade- 
quate rate of interest. The recent issue 
of short-term securities by the treasury 
was oversubscribed more than |2*5dO,- 
000,000. Finally, it should be emphasised 
that Inauguration of this great public 
works program will result in employment 
of millions In enterprises which, for the 
moat part, do not produce consumpUon 
goods. Thus the wages provided would 
represent a net gain in lifting consum- 
ing power to A level more nearly ap- 
proaching our capacity to produce." 

One of the moat sweeping slatementa 
was made by Mr. Chevalier, He ia 
quoted at length In another sectiem of 
this magazine. He warned that the 
capitalistic system uras on trial and un- 
less jobs could be provided it would 
likely crumble. 

Wear on Human Material 

Mr. McGrady presented labor^B point 
of view emphatically: 

"The principal criticism we have heard 
against this bill is its coat. Our answer 
IB that the cost of unemployment will 
far exceed, eventually, the cost of creat- 
ing empIoymenL The serious human 
consequences of unemployment are 
already In evidence in American families 
-^in undernutritlon, tllnesfl, physical and 
mental breakdown, Buicides and other 
tragic evidences of desperate need." 

“Wi do not look for any marked im- 
provemetit in 1932 or 1933. We predict 
that you will have Just as much suffer- 
ing next winter as you have had this 
winter, unless the federal government 
provides work for the unemployed in 
some such way as this bill proposes. 
The cost to the government, in the long 
run, will be greater if the people remain 
unemployed, than will be the cost of put- 
ting them to work, 

“For instance, building of houses Is 
one of the most economical of the activi- 


ties which would be promoted by this 
bill, through Its aoction providing for 
loam for residenUat construction. There 
are approximately 12,900,000 American 
families today that are boused little bet- 
ter than the anfmals. Millions of houses 
— espocinlly in tho rural sections of the 
south — have no running water, no mod- 
ern heating or lighting arrangements. 
• ■ « 

"We are not afraid of the consequences 
if the government should not be able to 
balance its budget. Wo have little pa- 
tience with this propaganda that has 
been spread throughout the nation and 
Is being pumped into Congress, that the 
most important task is balancing the 
federal budget. We feel, strongly, that 
the first and most important duty of 
Congress la to provide employment for 
the destitute unemployed." 

During the henringa a federal bond 
isaue of $900,000,000 wub offered and 
was over-stibscrlbed three and a half 
times. 


SPRING'S COMING BRINGS NEW 
ATTITUDE ON BIRDS 
(Continued from pajre 191 1 
there not be some lojrislation to free 
them from molestation by the aports- 
niati usi well as the farmer? 

Unlcsa something is done they will be 
less common and gradually their ex- 
tinction will become a reality. 


The rollowing figures, also from 
Fisher 'a book, shed new light upon the 
importance of the more common owls, 

Tho Screech Owl, 225 specimens ex- 
amined. Not one contained game. 
About 100 held smnl! mammals and 
these chiefiy mice. Only one had eaten 
a pigeon. 

The Barn Owl, 39 specimens exam- 
ined. Again only one specimen had 
eaten a pigeon. Not one held game of 
any kind; 24 contained rats, mice and 
other small mammals. 

The Short-Eared Owl — 101 specimens 
examined; 77 held mice and not one 
contained poultry or game. 

The Long-Eared Owl — 107 specimens 
examined. There were 15 empty, 84 
held mice and again only one held a 
game bird. 

The examination of the contents of 
thousands of owl "pellets’* is further 
indication of the vast number of rats 
and mice which are devoured by owls. 
Large lota of these "pellets’’ often con- 
tain thousands of mammal skulk, chiefiy 
field mice, house mice and brown rats. 

Who shall call either of these birds 
"vermin" and what spoilsman with full 
knowledge of their usefulness will de- 
mand their extermination? 


Your sole contribution to the sum of things 
is yourself.— ‘Frank Cruns. 
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ceipt*) — *-40 
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1101—841757, 

1141—53208. 

1151— 450006 007 

I'RKVIOrSLY IJSTKl* 
Mt8§lNG — BKCEIVF.II 

48—10108 10110* 10120 
10130* 324101- 

105, 

130— 80011-80020, 
243—1,78000, 
258-03041-03044. 
302—06*715. 

873 — 120405. 408. 560. 
520 — 17194- 

— 105011-010. 

670— 050170 180, 

DI.AKK 

a_n3807.0oo. 

43 — 431573. 

48—324350, 

340— 39 181 8-500, 105226 
300. 

805—153310. 
rttKVlorrHI,Y* l.tOTED 

NOT Y’Oin 
212—420637. 


RADIO TIME ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OFTEN FOUND WRONG 

The commoEi radio aomitmceTa^ot that tt 
is now exactly mch and such a tninttte by 
Motnebody'i watch are perhaps all right for 
people who merely want to know about what 
lime it fa, but may aerfouafy misleading 
to BdentiflG men* railway omployeeB or oth- 
ers who rely on such announeoments for 
more accurate time knowledge. 

With true sclentl6e seeptlclam* Mr, Charles 
H, Smiley, of Brown Utitveraity, took note 
during the past two and a half years of 
more than fOO such radio time announce^ 
montB and compared these with tha true time 
as Indicated by a proeblon atop*watch 
checV'^ each day wilh the Government time 
signals from Washington, The reaults, re- 
ported in the New York City technical per- 
iodical, “Science/' are not too flattering to 
the broadcaRtera and watch makers. 

Signals given by gong or musica! note and 
credited to one of the several watch com- 
panies which supply this aenrice are “seldom 
leas than 10 seconds in error/' Mr. Smiley 
reports, “nnd on the average are in error 
about 20 seconds," 

“The use of a gong, bell or musical note 
for time an n ounce men ts as inaccurate as 
these*" Mr, Smiley continues, “must be con- 
ildered as misleading* if not actually dls« 


honest,” Statements by the radio announcer 
that it 1 h now “exactly" such and such a 
minute prove even less accurate than the 
gong method* although this may be less aer- 
ioui. practicatty sinca Ifsteneni probably are 
not inclined to depend so much on the pre- 
cise accuracy of a spoken announcement. 

"Even though tho announcer may place 
conslderabTfi emphasis on the word 'exact- 
ly/ " Mr, Smiley writes, “such announco- 
menta often are 15 seconds in error and 
sometimes are wrong by a minute or more,” 


PILOT REMEMBERS AND SAVES 
AIRPLANE 

Knowledge of the habits of bees Is not us- 
ually considered a necessary part of the 
equipment of an airplane pilot, yet it saved 
the lives of pilot and passengers recently in 
France, when insects from a hive of bees that 
had been shipped by air oxnreas from Mar- 
seilles to Paris got loose while the airplane 
was flying and Invaded both the passenger 
cabin and the pilot's cockpit. First one bee 
and then hundreds of them s^*it1ed on the 
pilot's face and body. The passengers were 
able to protect themselves to some extent by 
blankets and shawls drawn tightly over their 
heads, but the unfortunate pilot had no such 
opportunity for defense nor was be able to 
land the airplane at once without serious 


danger. A large number of bee stings have 
been known to drive individuals temporaTily 
InBane, both from the pain and from the ef- 
fects of the poison which the bees inject. 
The incident offered* therefore, material for 
a tragic air disastcT. Fortunately, the pilot 
remembered that bees swarming out of a hive 
seldom sting unless disturbed, for example* 
by sudden movements of a person on whom 
they happen to alight. In spite of tho boe in- 
vasion the pilot continued to fly the airplane 
but made as few movements as possible and 
made these very slowly. The result was that 
he was able to bring down the airplane safely 
at the Paris airport, with bees iwarmlnr all 
over his body but at tho expense of or* y one 
or two stings for himself and a fc,v mere for 
tho passengers , Once on the ground* the 
bees were induced to swarm around their 
queen* who had remained in Ihe damaged bive, 
and were caged succeislully* 


In Behalf of Amusement 

Tn order that oixr locals giviog pro- 
gressive bridge parties may have ap- 
propriate and decorative equipment, we 
have secured card decks bearing the 
Brotherhood's seal, and the union label. 
These can be had at 7 Sc a pack. 



Now More Than Ever 

V 

Now more than ever, one must read and think. 

The stock crash of 1929 marked the end of an era — the 
post-war era. 

^ Great changes are in the making. This was true following 
the panic of 1893, when business entered upon an era of huge 
consolidations and combinations. 

^ What today’s changes are have not yet become clear, but they 
are destined to be of importance to all working people. 

The Electrical Workers’ Journal has won a reputation for 
getting the facts and interpreting them. 

It is capable of describing today’s great changes so that you 
will see their significance dramatically. 

q Read your Journal this month and every month in 1932, 


Electrical Workers Journal 



S uccess of ihe capitalistic form of society 
in the United States depends on solving, 
quickly, the problem of better distribution 
of wealth. 

Our basic problem today is the intelligent 
division of our wealth between consumers’ funds 
and capital funds. Our whole economic structure 
has changed over a period of years. At one time 
thrift meant intelligent saving of one's income. 
Today thrift must be defined as intelligent spend- 
ing. AH surplus earnings today flow into a great 
pool controlled by a few men. The owners of 
these surpluses want them to return dividends, 
which means that they undertake more produc- 
tion. and we reach the place where we cannot 
consume all the goods. 

Willard Chevalier. 
Publishing Direct or. 
Engineering N ecus- Record. 



